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Social Science in Islington.— The Struggling 
Classes. 
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i last month, Islington 
\Y Congress. 

rited addresses 
ing their co-operation 


1 making for the welfare 
of the working classes.” 


more sympathy between 


men without first alleviating their 


the saving of life effected by sanitary mea- 


to the working classes, and he believed that 


false sympathy with such persons was pro-| Various classes, the worst of which contaminate | 
ductive of great harm. Working men had | 
heads as hard and hearts as sound as theirs, | 
and many of them were twice as intelli-} 
gent as some above them were. The vicar | ; d : 
then mentioned several ways in which their | means of innocent recreation at proper times | The health of infant children is 
sympathy with the working classes might find | be not afforded to the struggling classes, and | 


EW know what is ac- 
tually around and about 
On the 21st of 


held a Social Science 
Mr. Robert 
{ Hanbury, M.P., pre- 
i) sided, and several spi- 
were 


cece oe wp A ah eaion 
the ker ity © idi 
nemel wholesome recreation for the working 
classes and those beneath them; and the 
other, as an evidence of the want of knowledge 
on sanitary matters or thoughtlessness in re- 
spect of them, which exists amongst the very 
leaders and teachers themselves, and of the 
necessity for an extension of such knowledge. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that, not- 
withstanding all that has been said on sanitary 
matters, vast numbers of houses are rising up 
every month in this metropolis built with a 
view to their occupation by single families, 
which, even from the time they are finished, 
are let in tenements to two or three. West of 
the Caledonian-road, in the parish of which 
we are speaking, are several streets recently 
built, one of nearly half a mile in length, in 
which not a dozen of the houses are let to 





made, toa large audience, 
with the view of secur- 


sures. The worthy vicar, whofollowed, took | t L c 
for the subject of his observations, “the , and here, while the bells of the neighbouring | jooked for. 
need of sympathy between the various classes | ©4' ] . 

of society,” and urged, wisely, that a distinction | veices of various dealers, and may be viewed of the 
should be drawn between those who honestly | 
and independently lived by manual labour, and | 
those who were in a condition of indigenceand | 
pauperism through extravagance and intem- | 
perance. These latter did not really belong | 


single families. It may be, that the ground 
landlord, who has the power to partition out 


'the land, may, in his anxiety for uniformity, 
“in the efforts now} make such requirements as prevent a builder 
‘from erecting any houses except on the old 
| plan: if so, this may be worthy of considera- 
i} The chairman objected tion, but is not our present point. 

| to theterm “lower classes,” | nger : G 
and was not quite con-| be surprised in the evening at the thickness of 
tented with the expression | the population: in one street here only newly- their need, drove a 
“working classes,” since | built, we believe there is as much of poverty and means reduced the price of the labour of 
labour was the lot of all, | over crowding as in some of the worst old dis- others, 
He was glad there was much tricts. When the next return of the Registrar- , 


A stranger visiting the neighbourhood would 


General is made, the population of this and 


classes now than at any previous other similar districts will surprise Many. | work 
time. Sure he was that nothing | Well, behind some of these houses near the to ho 


scription as would not now be allowed to 
be jpuilt within the metropolitan district ; 


churches are ringing, may be heard the lou 


such groups as our ongoving shows.* When 
the sketch was made, the 

and roundabouts were busy, and 
shooting at targets for nuts, card playing, and 
other modes of gambling were being carried 
This Sunday congregation includes within it 


the rest. Some will perhaps ask, why such 
vatherings are permitted by the police ;—but to 
this we need not reply. We are simply viewing 
it as an evidence, to some extent, that if the 


of 


proprietors of swings | 
itch and toss, | 


on. | 









ite 
at 


fails; but 
afford to wait, say to the men, 
rails, but if you like to make a certain 
at half-price, you may : 
doing nothing ;” and then it is the old story 
over again of the Spitalfields weavers and the 
needle-women : “We are obliged to buckle to, 
by working harder, to earn a crust; but the 
rices never get up again !” 

A maker of barometers remarked that some 
excellent workmen—men not very thrifty, and 
at times therefore out of money—were obliged 





to take their work, incomplete, to a 
person who dsb Sehot cps aod te soot 
bargain, and by that 


We might enter into 


particulars to show 
that 


japanners, and many other craftsmen who 
at home, complain of their inabilit 
Id their position against capital, pos 


could be done to improve the | North-London Railway is a waste piece of land, ' sithough they use slighter work,* cannot make 
moral and spiritual condition of onee meadow, but now covered with various ~ Beaty - ark, 
‘materials. In one part are rows of one-storied 


physical condition : and he dwelt on | cottages, without plan, and of such a de-| 


a sufficient income to enable them to support 
eee being led Let 

t we are bei away. us get 
_back to our evidence bey of 
sani laws is wanting where it mi be 
And we show itin the shape of a 
view of an infant school not far from the site 


Sunday gathering. We do not willingly 
draw attention to it, for all the parties con- 


cerned in it are guided by the best intentions, 
and have to labour under very i i 


It is, however, absolutely n that such 
errors should be noticed, becanse are full 


of danger, and by directing attention to the 
eagerness with which education is caught at, 
it may cause renewéd exertions to be made 


‘to enable the founders of infant and other 


' schools in poor neighbourhoods to provide apart- 
| ments of sufficient size to sdmit of breathing in. 
of as great im- 
rtance as the amount of instruction which 


practical manifestation : baths, savings’ banks, | they are not led up to have some self-respect given tothem. In this school from seventy 


and early closing. He had found out one thing | and fear of opinion, they will make unwhole-| 
in connection ‘with the working classes that had | 
startled him a little, viz. that while irreligion | 
was one of the causes that kept people away | 
from church, it was by no means the most} 


general cause. They didn’t choose to come to 


attended a tea-meeting given at St. Peter's to 
the parents of the school-children. 
lowing Sunday he was at Church, and on one 
of his acquaintances expressing surprise, said, 
“ Well, you see, he was so kind and familiar 
the other night at the tea-meeting, that I 
couldn’t help giving him a turn.” 

Then the secretary of the Mutual Provident 
Association showed very clearly the usefulness 
of that and similar institutions ; and the secre- 
tary of the Religious Tract Society discoursed 
“ on the circulation of useful literature amongst 
the working classes,” and urged the increase of 
the library of the Working Man’s Institute. 
Many very proper sentiments were expressed, 
and as tending to form public opinion, this 
meeting, and all similar meetings, will be use- 
ful. No distinct object for immediate attain- 
ment, however, was held up; no local in- 
stances of the evils resulting from wants pointed 
out by the speakers were given ; and weare 
tempted, accordingly, to supply the deficiency, 


On the fol- | 





some recreation for themselves. 
Trace some of these to their miserable 
“homes,” and then say if sympathy, guided by 


y for the neglect. 
The struggling classes in London are very 
and are only to be understood by per- 
sdnal investigation: endeavours to aid them, 
Without knowledge of all the circumstan 
The manner in which those who 
practise certain trades sink gradually lower and 
lower, irretrievably, is very curious. We went 
not long ago, one Saturday afternoon, into the 
house of a manufacturer of bird-cages, of dif- 
ferent sizes and patterns, and more or less 
ornamental. It was not far from Clerkenwell- 
green, and nothing could be imagined worse 
than the sanitary condition of the house. It was 
a scene of confusion too: the family consisted 
of a man and his wife, two daughters of about 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, several 
from four Aig a and an infant: all, with 
the exception of the child, were actively at 
work. Some were staining and colouring the 
commoner description of cages ; one was bori 
holes for the wires ; another threading 
fixing them; the father was cutting and 
arranging the woodwork ; others were polish- 
ing; the unfinished cages were st 


bad in the extreme. We were told that, owing 
to competition, from the namber of similar 





Ces, | this 


about | 
the beds, and the odour in the apartment was | 


‘noon, spending al 
rooms together, each of which is 12 feet 


knowledge, be not needed to bridge a way for eng A ee ee ee 
|them out of theslough. Shamefully has society 
be stared at in the middle aisle. He should | neglected its duty, and high is the price it has 
like an Islington Exeter-hall, and believed one | t© 
might easily be erected for 2,000/. or 3,0001.| + 
which would answer every purpose. The Rev. | Various, 
Joseph Haslegrave spoke on “ the duty of pro- 
viding places of recreation and instruction for | Without 
the working classes ;” and in the course of his | Will fail. 
observations, told a story of a man who had | 


In summer time a current of air can be 

through the room, but at the time of our visit— 
a rather chilly autumn morning, the windows 
were closed, and the air, as a matter of course, 
was polluted to such a degree it was 
violently poisonous. Both pen and pencil will 
tuk to gore an iden af Sie. ovens See 


l, and cheerfully and 
i as the teacher 


the 








* See p. 739. 
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whitewash, may be less sightly, but is infinitely | metropolitan use, and the sensations are not satis- | other ; whereby the slightest error in the 
pscestigm vi nanny aghtly, j . fying. The sewage of nearly one million position of a doorway, or of a step, or the attach- 


It would be difficult to estimate the amount 
of disease and misery engendered by sucha 
state of things as is presented by the infant 
school we have illustrated, and we would have 
it clearly understood that our sketch is in no 
way “doctored,” but is a faithfal re nta- 
tion of the scene. Air once breathed is poison. 
Breathed more than once, it becomes sur- 

with carbonic acid gas and other waste | 
excretions of the body. “ When the surcharge | 
of impurity,” says Dr. M‘Cormac, “ amounts | 
to 10 per cent. of carbonic acid gas, the re-| 
aspired air will take up no more waste. Here’ 
the waste is retained in the system, and if the 
evil process be continued, eventually leads to | 
disease.” One result of this, it is maintained, 
is consumption. It is quite true what Rousseau 
says, —“ L’haleine de Thomme est mortelle a 
ses semblables.” Let us, then, call upon the 
estimable persons who interest themselves in 
the instruction of children to see that they 
have ample breathing space, and, amongst the 
things taught, let the rules necessary for 
healthful existence not be forgotten. 

We may dry up many sources of crime 
by education, and by the same means lessen 
the amount of sorrow and lengthen life. Here 
are good wages to be had for good work. 








A FEW FACTS ABOUT MODERN 
WATERWORKS. 

Tue unprecedentedly dry seasons of 1857-58 
have tested most of the waterworks in Great 
Britain, and with scarce an exception, artificial 
storage reservoirs have run short. This has been 
the case at Edinburgh, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
at Manchester, at Liverpool, and throughout 
Lancashire generally; at Bristol, and at many 
smaller places. All the calculations and “averages” 
of engineers have been made of no avail, as the 
drought has continued about three times as long 
as any calculated average would give. But there’ 
are other causes of failure in modern works to 
account for the scarcity of water. Some of the’ 
largest reservoirs are imperfect: there are leaks 
which cannot be readily stopped, and embankments | 
and culverts which cannot easily be made good. 
This is the case on the great reservoirs connected 
with Liverpool and Manchester. 

Hydraulic works are amongst the most difficult 
connected with the civil engineer’s profession, as 
water is ever active and equally powerful in the 
In round 
numbers, each foot vertical exerts about } Ib. of 


; pressure per square inch, and this in all directions. | 


slightest crack or hole may therefore be a 
means of vast injury. Indian architects adopt the 
utmost precautions in their use of the arch and 
dome ; because, say they, “an arch never sleeps.” 
How much more true is this of water. Mr. | 
Robert Stephenson said, at a recent meeting of 
engineers, that any man who brought forward an 
account of his failures did more good than merely 
detailing his successes. A man is, however, seldom 
found to do this. Who shall give the profession 
correct and faithfal details of the failures at Liver- | 
pool and at Manchester, for instance? Fearlessly, | 
honestly, and correctly stated, they would instruct 
and warn ; and this would be the use indicated by 
Mr. Stephenson. The respective engineers could 
do it with the best grace and with the most effect, 
because there could not be any invidious charges 
made against them, which could and which also 
‘would be made against a stranger or other pro- 
fessional man. To fail, is not necessarily to merit 


~ disgrace, although the world frequently jumps to 


this conclusion, and some evil-disposed persons 
may countenance the imputation. 

A fall list of modern engineering failures will, 
however, leave few safe stone-throwers amongst 
the men who have been engaged in useful works. 
‘This must be left to little men, and to vested class 
interest publications. 

No man can vaunt a failure, and a modest man 
will not even boast of a success; but an honest 
man may defend his character if invidiously | 
assailed. The question of water supply is of the 

test possible importance, and requires to be 
Sccussed in the anak $e ak SBiail eens. It 
is quite clear, views more enlarged must prevail, | 
as pure water in abundance is the greatest modern | 


mecessity. The recent cha ig algerdy song 
avait unk Kimaiaidl a Suda od ee cle ve | 
the question an open one. Think of the vast 
populations on the Thames and its tributaries” 
above the new points of abstraction of water for | 


| 


‘the lakes of Cumberland will be utilized, as also 


_hensions which diminished the receipts on the 


‘are without reason ; whilst it would be far more 


|of the public, the landlord or proprietary class 


_im regard to their entrances and staircases—it is 


finds its way, more or less diluted, to the streams 
in question, as is shown in the a rep Com- 
missioners’ report. The river , above Bir- 
mingham, is far worse polluted, and there are 
many smaller streams equally objectionable. 
Water must be obtained; bnt whence and 
how? This will be one of the most important 
questions to settle for some time to come. New- 
castle, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Lon- 
don, Bristol, and numerous lesser places, cannot 
remain as they are. In some cases more water is 
required : in other cases water of a purer quality 
must be obtained. Glasgow is setting the example, 
by going to a large mountain lake, and no doubt 


the districts of North and South Wales. Bala 
Lake has been proposed for Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and the present generation may even see 
such a work carried out. At Liverpool the cor- 
poration are obliged to continue all their old 
pumping stations, although the new works were 
to supersede them. At Manchester the nig’ ee 
tion cannot pay their water compensations. Popu- 
lation is, however, increasing rapidly in both dis- 
tricts. Water supply and sewerage are the ques- 
tions of the day. 





CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATION OF 
THEATRES: NOTES THEREON. 

Tue new theatre in the Whitechapel-road, 
lately noticed by us,* was opened on the evening 
of Saturday last. It can hardly be called com- 
plete ; as the decorative work of the proscenium is 
barely commenced ; the enrichmentsof the gallery- | 





front are not finished; much has to be done in 
painters’ work and furnishing to the boxes; and | 
several matters about the entrances and stair- | 
cases, which might have led to inconvenience had | 
there been an excessive crowd on the first night, | 
are as yet defective. However, in a few days, the | 
arrangements of the house—thongh not all that. 
we have argued for in theatres—will be better than | 
are to be found in many similar cases ; or they may | 
prove to be the best that the site admitted of. 
There is a door of egress from the pit, at the 
eastern side, into Baker’s-row, as we mentioned ; 
and there is one from the gallery to the box- 
staircase, on the opposite side of the house—these 
doors being additional to the doors of entrance. | 


j 


The doors of egress are, as we understand, for use | 


“in case of fire ;” we would, however, suggest | 
that they should be in constant use, in order | 


that they may be certainly available when wanted. | 
We would suggest, too, that the external steps. 
from the pit-door of egress, and which, widened, 
also serve for the doorway tothe gallery entrance, 
should be altered. In the case of egress, the 
absence of a landing at the commencement of the 
descent, would be a frequent cause of accident. 
The direct passage-way to the stalls, we are glad 
to see, has been provided. 

The rapidity with which the work has been 
carried forward, appears to have induced appre- 
opening nights. Fears of this kind generally 
to the purpose that the public should be led to 
set proper value upon preliminary design, and 
the arrangement of plan,—essentials to safety, 
which are not supplied by mere structurc,—and 
should thus in effect, require of those interested 
in theatre property or management, as well as in 
the case of dwelling-houses, or other buildings, 
that which cannot be given at a later stage,—or 
require, if necessary, the abandonment of a project 
where the site, or the external conditions of the 
design, are manifestly inadequate. Without the 
demand be expressed in this way, or by such 
authorities as are deputed to protect the interests 


will be excused for supplying the least that can 
bring in rental; though the truth is, it could be 
shown that ultimate gain, or avoidance of losses to 
the landlord, would be secured by the higher 
standard of design and practical architecture, as 
much as would the comfort of the tenant, and the 
improvement of the people. 

As regards the construction of public build- 
ings—especially places of public amusement, and 


clear that the public are not adequately pro- 
tected,—admitting that considerable improvement 
has taken place—as from the requirement stipu- 
lating for fire-proof staircases. Actual fire, how- 
ever, lately, has not so much been the cause of 
accident, as the apprehension of it, or of some 


* See pages 644 and 654, ante, 








| pressure. As 


than the baluster-rail — dangerous 
| has often proved. The planning of staircases for 


ment of a hand-rail, has killed or seriously injured 
scores of individuals. It is obvious, then, that to 
these details of plan and structure, the nicest 
attention and greatest care should be directed. 
But, in our recent examinations of theatres, we 
have observed that there is little attention, as 
regards the staircases, to any recognised prin- 
ciples, in plan and dimensions. At the Pavilion 
Theatre, the staircase to the gallery,—for 1,200 
at Sieh se ie die lnanls ecient 
number, or for 1,300 to 1,400, as we are told,—has 
no greater dimensions than an ordinary staircase, 
which it resembles in a the open well-hole, 
— iron baluster-rail. “Winders,” however, in 
plan, are properly omitted. In the Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, on the other hand, the 
gallery staircase, for at most 800 persons, as we 
made out in our notice,* has a width of ascent 
which must be double that in the Pavilion 
and other theatres; whilst at every turn of 
the stairs, the largest dimension of landing is 
given—or, we think, without the arrangement 
of one or two ing quarter-paces, 
as in the Pavilion. A little consideration will 
show that at neither theatre does the arrangement 
as a whole, completely meet the requirements of a 
crowd. The object is to get the gallery, or other 
portion of the house, filled with as little ling 
in the ascent as possible. Mere width of sta 
and doorways does not secure this. What appears 
to be a gain in space, should the crowd be excessive, 


‘may in some degree tend to increase the confu- 


sion. If it could be so managed that with suffi- 
cient area, the pressure should be wholly in a for- 
ward direction, nearly the whole difficulty would, 


| perhaps, be overcome,—that is, provided the first 


entrances or queues were long enough, or in pro- 
portion to the attraction of the performance. It 
is to be inferred, therefore, that number of stair- 
cases—the principle adopted in Drury-lane Theatre 
—rather than great width, is required; or, in 
event of the latter sort of provision, that some 
method should be devised for preventing the side 
regards the arrangement of a solid 


or walled-up well-hole, that method in a narrow 


staircase would, perhaps, be more inconvenient 
though this 


buildings for purposes of public amusement, how- 
ever, is by no means so ordinary a matter as it 
appears to have been considered. 

The most serious accidents have arisen at the 
barriers, or at the street-entrances ; and the defects 
of these, even at theatres where area of entrance 
and staircase-way may have been otherwise the 
subject of careful attention, are great. 


We are not now prepared to suggest details 
of arrangement for meeting all the difficulties. 
But, we consider it is sufficiently clear, that as 
means of reducing chances of accident, at least 
two staircases of ascent, as in Drury-lane Theatre, 
if not more for descent, and with their doorways 
in the street widely apart from one another, 
should be provided in the case of any gallery for 
such a number of persons as one thousand; and 
that the same principle of separating the crowd 
into different streams should be adopted in every 
division of the house. The practice adopted at 
the eastern theatres, of admitting persons to the 
boxes by the stage-door before the house opens, 
though made a source of profit, should not exist in 
the case of « well-contrived house. 

Admitting that the whole defect of principle 
cannot be corrected by the architects of theatres, 
we shall be glad if we shall have succeeded in 
drawing the attention of our professional readers 
to the consideration of certain details which de- 
serve further study, and respecting which 
opportunity for improvement may be 
On the general question of entrances and exit- 
ways, and of staircases in buildings of the 
class under notice, whether or not requiring a 
radical change in the principle of the selection 
of site,—a change to be advocated from reasons of 
architectural effect and the security of adjacent 

y from fire,—we cannot help i 
that the present control is completely inadequate. 
It appears that, besides the supervision of struc- 
ture under the Building Act, some kind of control 
is exercised by the Lord Chamberlain, on whose 
behalf a survey of a theatre is made before the 
license is granted. The inspection, however, we 
believe, is not made by a professional architect, 
and it seems to be, for the object of the public 
safety, little more than nominal ; 
suggestions, such as one at the Pavilion Theatre, 


* See the “ Estimate of the accommodation provided,” 
&c.—page 345, ante. “s 
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of a loftier rail to the gallery front, are occasionally | 
made and required to be attended to. 














AN INFANT-SCHOOL NOT FAR FROM IT. 


“The Breath of Man is fatal to his Fellows.” 


a 


The columns temporarily placed, two each side, | 
|at the splayed sides of the proscenium, or where | of the fact,—but we are confident of it,—that 











Managers of theatres do not seem to be aware 


Some statements as to the Pavilion Theatre in | the stage advances into the house, are quite out of | whatever the public may know of technical arehi- 
the journals have appeared, whence it would be proportion ; and they will be more so—altered as | tecture, there are faults of proportion and errors 


supposed that the stage .ad an area second only | 


appears to be proposed. It is remarkable that 


against the structural idea in architecture, which 


to that of La Scala at Milan, and that the pit was | ordinary attention is not given to structural cha- | every eye will take in. The result on the mind 


ill-planned for seeing the stage. ‘These accounts 
are incorrect. The theatre was more accurately | 
described in our own notice. The charges for | 
admission are, however, much reduced from those | 
first intended. 
In the stage portion of the theatre the “ flys” | 
are carried by the proscenium wall and back-wall 
of the building, and by an intermediate suspend- | 
ing rod from the roof-truss, the span being trussed 
over from those points of bearing. One side of | 
the painting-room is carried by a truss formed of 
boards, bent into an arch, with bolts and struts | 
filling in the spandril spaces. 
The fronts of the boxes, of the usual form of | 
section, are finished in light lilac, or cream-colour, | 
and white with gilded ornaments, and with crimson | 
as a background to the gold in spaces at regular 
distances. The arm-rest, or capping, is covered 
with crimson figured velvet: the curtains to the 
private-boxes are of the same colour, and the | 
woodwork of the ordinary dress-boxes is the 
same colour stained. The ceiling over the pit is_ 
papered and painted by Wright, in distemper, in | 
radiating compartments, with representations of | 
the seasons and other allegorical subjects, separated | 


racter, and to the matter of proportion of archi- | and opinion of the observer is modified by these 
tectural members and details in the interiors of | visual impressions,— by @ process unknown or 
theutres generally. Theatres, during late years|unfelt by the individual. The errors alluded 
built or remodelled, aud that once attracted much | to, therefore, are most inconsistent with the inten- 


| public attention for their internal decoration and | tion of an elaborate proscenium-front, ceiling, or 
And 


effects, have no longer the appearance repre-| other matter of the so-called decoration. 


sented in our engravings : by successive alterations 
they have passed from the state in which they 
had character of art—that is in this case, a cha- 
racter structural and architectural—into mere 
showman’s and paperhanger’s work, with, perhaps, 
liveliness and variety enough, but with misshapen 
forms and details, and defectsin members structural 
whilst decorative, which must strike every eye, and 
produce an effect the very reverse of that intended. 

In a former notice of the Pavilion Theatre we 
alluded to an intended feature in the design,—a 
ceiling without apparent support; and the defect 
as to this, is now observable. But defects gene- 
rally, of the kind referred to just now, are 
common in theatres that have got out of the 
hands of the original architect into those of 
the theatrical decoratcrs or scene painters, who, 
able to offer in works on the stage, much 
that is suggestive to architects, would seem to 





by floral ornament. Though the subjects them- | cast first principles of architecture to the winds 
selves are not wanting in merit, the effect of colour | when they are called to practice in front of the 
is crude and inharmonious ; anda mimic balustrade | curtain. It were much to be desired that the 
encircling the space, is in very bad taste. In fact, | decorative work of theatres were of longer en- 
as a whole, the ceiling is a preposterous mistake. |durance. But at the Opera House in the Hay- 
A glass chandelier of festooned drops, by Defries, | market, and the Princess's, where the decorations 

in thecentre. The “act-drop,” representing happen to have been in better taste tham usual, 


let it be understood that the painted imitations 
of balusters, mouldings, or other architectural 
members, which may be resorted to behind the 
curtain, and rightly as subsidiary to the art- 
dramatic, have no 

of the curtain, or anyw 
architectural. Indeed, proper apprehension of the 
offices and appliances of each of the arts is all 
that is required to show that such imitations 
are neither architecture, nor pictorial art, but 
only make-believes for architecture: as sach 
they have been getting into disuse in public 
buildings and private houses, ever since, a dozen 
years ago, we wrote against them, as others 
had written; and their use (except as acces- 
sory to the drama) must not at this day be 
tolerated in any place where the education of the 
publie eye and taste can be influenced as it can be 
so largely in theatres. The distinctions between 
surface ornament, moulded or relief enrichment, 


Neptune and Britannia, with allegories of Peace | whilst also works of large cost, they have not re-! torial, 


and War, and Shakspeare’s Cliff in the distance, | quired renovation or alteration, either from dis- 
is pleasingly painted by Wright. figurement or the desire of novelty. 
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much; but there is a vast field to which their 
inflaence has not penetrated, and it is for them 
to show that there may be art good and attractive, 
and yet moderately cheap. We may be told that 
brain-labour cannot be low-rated. Perhaps s0; 
but, peradventure, the poor man might have the 
beauty and the art for the same sum he now gets 
the tinsel and the glare. 





PREVENTABLE DISEASE. 
SCARLET FEVER. 

Ix our last number we inserted a communica- 
tion from Dr. Headlam Greenhow on the non- 
preventability of scarlet fever, which appears to 
show a vagueness and uncertainty of view on sani- 
tary subjects prevaili many able and 
excellent seokae atte an medical profession. 
Although in no wise connected with that profes- 
sion, we are backed by much experience in all 
that concerns the sanitary improvement of towns 
and dwellings, and have directed our attention, 
amongst other things, te the question of children’s 
diseases, and to their origin and spread. 

The question as to the cause of these diseases is 
one of evidence, which person with ordinary 
opportunities and me? observation can de- 
cide, whether he be in or out of the medical pro- | 
fession; and from what we know, we could feel | 
nothing but surprise when we read the following | 
passage in the communication ir question: “ No 
one, so far as I know, has ever been able to trace 
scarlet fever to any other origin than intercourse, 
either direct or indirect, with persons already sick 
with that disease.” 

This is not sanitary doctrine, and would be sus- 
tained, we venture to say, by no careful sanitary 
observer. 

But, if Dr. Greenhow’s view be correct, then, | 
considering the fatal nature of scarlet fever, and 
the many hopes it has blighted, the public can but 
arrive at one conclusion as to the method of pre- 
venting it, viz. a quarantine of the most unre- 
lenting nature upon affected towns, houses, rooms, | 
and even persons. 
extend, above all, to members of the medical pro- 
fession itself, who are the most constantly incom- | 
munication between the sick and the healthy, 
between persons affected and unaffected with this 
disease. 

If scarlet fever spreads in the way stated by 
Dr. Greenhow, then the conclusion is inevitable 
that medical men are the great agents in propa- 
gating the disease, and should be dealt with as 
such for its prevention. 

In regard to what is said as to the non-exemp- 
tion of families of the rich from this fatal disease, 
it is too true. But has Dr. Greenhow ever con- 
sidered whether the way in which children, even 
of the rich, are in too many cases brought up, and 
the state of their sleeping-rooms, are such as to 
require no improvement? Has he ever estimated 
the probable effect upon health of the air in the 
dormitories of public schools, from which institu- 
tions so much of the scarlet fever among the 
children of the higher classes proceeds ? 

The fact is, that children’s epidemics have this 
peculiarity—that young people appear to become 
liable to them from sanitary defects, which produce 
comparatively little evil to grown-up people. 

It never appears to occur to the advocates of 
specific “‘contagions” that there must have been 
a first case in the world, which could not have 
received its “infection” or “contagion” from any 
other case; and hence, according to Dr. Green- 
how's doctrine, the Supreme Being must have 
directly inflicted it. In the absence of all proof 
of this, it is a far more rational thing to consider 
children’s epidemics as belonging to the category 
of mitigable and preventable diseases, arising from 
the infringement of certain laws, either known or 
unknown. If they are known, and those in- 
fiaencing children’s epidemics are to a great 
extent known, they ought to be obeyed. If they 
are unknown, we should endeavour to discover and 
obey them. It would show more common sense 
to do this, than to put medical men in quarantine, 
and draw cordons round all infected houses, rooms, 
and persons, which is the only logical result of the 
“contagion” doctrine. 

“So far as we know,” we are satisfied that 
children’s epidemics of all classes are mitigable 
or preventable; and the lay public, with their 





; distant country, 


The quarantine ought to “perhaps, 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF MAUSOLUS. 
THE BUDRUM MARBLEs.* 


Wirnrs the last few months the authorities of 
the British Museum have temporarily arranged 
the fragments of the ruined buildings lately ex- 
cavated at the expense of the nation, by Mr. C. T. 
Newton, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Mytilene, 
or obtained a few years since by the exertions of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. They have been 
transported to this country with a motive similar 
to that formerly guiding our rulers in the aequi- 
sition of the Elgin, the Lycian, the Assyrian, and 
the Egyptian antiquities. The new marbles thus 
added to our matchless collections, which are 
known by the name of “The Budrum Marbles,” 
were obtained from the ruins of the far-famed 
Mausolenm of Halicarnassus, a monument so 
eminent and so universally admired in ancient 
times, that it was classed the Seven 
Wonders of the World. There are so many cir- 
cumstances commected with the history of this 
monument, both as a work of art and as a mute 
testimony of the fate of nations long since swept 
from the face of the globe, that I have ventured 
to think it « befitting subject for our considera- 
tion; and’ these remains were found ina 
they are remains of very deep 
interest to the scholar, the archeologist, and the 
antiquary. 

At the commencement of the present century 
both the educated and the uneducated inhabitants 
of Western Europe had alike forgotten the me- 
mory, in Asia Minor, of a highly-developed state 
of civilization, antecedent to that of the brightest 
period of the Greek, or any portion of the Roman 
history, and the existence of even the ruins of the 
great cities of that region was hardly suspected 


| by the scholiasts or the commentators on the most 


ancient treatises on the history of art. Some 


' well-known passages in Pliny and in Vitruvius, 


had indeed given rise to much debate amongst the 
more learned authors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; but they contented themselves 
with abstract and theoretical disquisitions; nor, 
in the then disturbed state of the East, 
was it likely that a mere love of antiquity would 
have induced any one to encounter the dangers of 
a personal investigation of the scene which had 
witnessed such “strange eventful histories.” 


Sylvestre De Sacy published, about the end of the | 





last century, a work on the antiquities of the | 


Sassanaid kings of Persia, and on the ruined | 


cities of Asia Minor; and Mr. Moritt seems to 
have visited the very ruins of Budrum, and to 


have spoken of them in glowing terms to Dr. | 
Edward Daniel Clarke, who mentions the fact in | 


his “ Travels,” published between the years 1810) n 
“ Py : 
| succumb, in his turn, before the prosperous inva- 


and 1823. In 1811 Captain Beaufort contributed 
some valuable information to the Dilettanti Society 
on the antiquities of Asia Minor; and from that 
period the number of labourers in the field ra- 
pidly increased. Messrs. Cockerell, Donaldson, 
Texier, Flandrin, Coste, and finally Sir Charles 
Fellows, have, of late years, successively brought 
to light the relics of the extinct nations of this 
region, and have revived the interest in their 
history. The very remarkable discoveries of the 
gentleman last named excited, indeed, so much 
attention at the time of their publication, that 
it was felt to be desirable immediately to con- 
tinue the operations which had led to these dis- 
coveries being made, and the Architectural Society, 
of which I had the honour at that time to be 
president, sent a deputation to Lord Palmerston, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for 
the purpose of impressing upon him the import- 
ance of obtaining the existing sculptures at Hali- 
carnassus, and of bringing them to England. 











! 


them drawn, for the express of showing how 
easy it is for the most able men to be mistaken in 
their interpretation of a mere verbal description. 
I am happy, however, to exempt from this remark 
the marvellous restorations of my friend Mr. 
Cockerell. By his kindness I am able to introduce 
for your inspection, as an illustration of this lecture, 


a copy of his very beautiful drawing, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, which is a work certainly of 


the highest art and intelligence. But the result of 
Mr. Newton’s excavations has been of far greater 
importance to the history of art than merely thus 
teaching to the learned a lesson of modesty. 
They have actually laid bare the area or platform 
on which the Mausoleum was built; and he has 
discovered a sufficient number of relics to enable 
him to restore the whole building with tolerable 
certainty, and thus really to confirm the accuracy 
of the accounts handed down to us by the ancients. 
Many of the most characteristic specimens of the 
sculptare, and of the architectural details, of this 
monument, have been sent to this country, toge- 
ther with some bearing inscriptions, 
terra-cotta tesselated pavements, 
&e. of other periods in the history of Halicar- 
nassus,—the ancient city, the birthplace of Hero- 
dotus, which ied the position of the small 
modern Turkish village now called Boudroum., 


Budrum is itself situated at the head of a bay 
of the same name, on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, known to the ancients by the name of the 
Bay of Cos, or the Sinus Ceramicus. It made a 
conspicuous figure in the history of the great 
struggle between the East and the West, which 
took place during the Middle Ages, for the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem had there one 
of the most important of those strongholds by 
means of which the Latin Christians endeavoured 
to maintain possession of Syria. But in those 
times which were even yet more ancient, the city 
of Halicarnassus seems to have been of still greater 
importance than it was during the period of the 
Crusades, for it was then the capital of a kingdom 
enjoying a species of quasi independence under 
the protection of the Persian monarch, long after 
it had ceased to be perfectly free. This part of 
Asia Minor was, at a very early historical period, 
invaded by one of the Dorian colonies, and a dis- 
tinct nationality was created by them under the 
name of Caria. A short time before Cyrus the 
Great established the supremacy of Persia in this 
region, Croesus the Lydian seems to have over- 
thrown the power of the Doric tribes, and in a 
manner to have superimposed on the Dorie civili- 
zation the more elegant and more effeminate styles 
of Ionia. At any rate, Croesus overcame the 
Dorie tribes which occupied the ancient Caria, to 


sion of the Persians. Cyrus, however, seems to 
have thought that it would have been safer for 
him to establish in the remote provinces of his 
empire dynasties of native princes, directly re- 
sponsible to himself, than to administer these 
provinces directly in the usual Persian style of 
satrapies, or provincial governments. We thus find 
that a race of indigenous kings was established 
for the government of the province of Caria, sub- 
sequently to the overthrow of Croesus by his great 
rival, and that they retained their power until the 
Macedonian conquest swept aside the whole of the 
governmental organisation of the Ionic tribes, 
which it had suited the convenience of the Per- 
sians to retain during their short-lived empire, 
under Cyrus and his successors. 

One of the most famous of these native Tonic 
Princes of Caria was Mausolus, the son of Heca- 
tomnus, who married his own sister Artemisia, 
and died without children about the year 353 B.c. 


The Institute moved also. This tock place in | Mausolus left his kingdom to his wife, and she 
1841; and subsequently the work of excavation | endeavoured to console herself for the loss of her 
was begun under the directions of Mr. Newton |dear relative by the construction of that cele- 
and Captain Spratt, until, at length, in 1857, the | brated Tomb, which was subsequently considered 
sculptured fragments, now arranged in the British | to have been one of the Wonders of the World. 


Museum as “ The Budrum Marbles,” were shipped 
for England. 


i 
i 


but which was not finished during her life, 


| Artemisia, in fact, followed her husband to the 


The works thus executed at Budrum, under the | grave within two years, leaving the kingdom toa 
personal superintendence of Mr. Newton, have | brother of Mausolus; who, in his turn, left the 


prodaced some curious illustrations of the danger | throne of Caria to his wife Ada 


The latter was 


of following the interpretations of ancient texts | driven from Halicarnassus by Pixodarus, the sur- 


made by closet commentators, The actual site of 


the Mausoleum which has been thus laid open, is 


| 


viving brother of Mausolus ; and Ada then sought 
the assistance of Alexander the Macedonian 


not in accordance with any of the theories hitherto against her rival, who adhered to the Persians in 


‘propounded in illustration of the passages of the struggle then raging, and had received a 


Strabo, Pliny, or Vitruvius; and the various | Persian garrison under the command of a satrap 


present advance of sanitary knowledge, will sup- | ground-plots of the buildmg which have been 


port this view. The cure for “infection,” if there 

be “infection,” is cleanliness and fresh air. And | 
this, notwithstanding Dr. Greenhow’s assumption | 
to the contrary, and we say it with due respect | 
for him, is the only remedy consistent with | 
common sense. } 





suggested by the learned and ingenious travellers 
who preceded Mr. Newton, differ so remarkably 
from the real plan of the edifice, that I have had 


* The substance of a paper read by Mr. Tite, M.P. at 
the Royal Institute of Architects, on Monday last, as 
elsewhere . 





| 





sent by the court of Persepolis. Alexander, 
under these circumstances, naturally assisted Ada, 
and he besieged and took, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, the citadel of Halicarnassus; whereupon he 
reinstated Ada in the nominal sovereignty of 
Caria, but retained for himself and his successors 
the possession of the citidel, the most important 
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military position. The Macedonian princes of| I said that there was something touching about 
Syria, however, did not long respect the inde-/ the story of Artemisia’s grief; and, indeed, after 
pendence of Caria, for Antiochus the Great incor- | allowing much for the exaggeration of poets and 
porated that kingdom with the rest of his pos-/| historians, and for the peculiar circumstances of 
sessions ; and, subsequently, upon the first appear- | her times and position, the term so used can hardly 
ance of the Romans in Asia Minor, Caria was! be considered exaggerated. The body of Mausolus 
divided between Eumenes, king of Pergamos, and | was burned in accordance with’ the usual custom 
the Rhodians; to be absorbed shortly afterwards | of the Ionians; for it is to be observed that the 
into the Roman Empire. The Saracens overran | Dorians, and, generally, all the ancient Greeks, 
this district very soon after their appearance | interred the bodies of the deceased ; and that the 
upon the stage of the world; and, though the | practice of burning the dead prevailed only in the 
Knights of St. John for a time maintained them- | later periods of the Hellenic civilization. The 


selves at Budrum, even long subsequently to the | ashes of Mausolus were then carefully collected, | f 


destruction of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, | and it is said that his widow actually drank them 
the Turks, under Solyman the Great, sueceeded | daily, mingled with her wine. All the great 
in finally wresting from the Christians this last | artists of the day were engaged in the execution 


vestige of their power in the East, about the year | of the tomb, which Artemisia designed as a re-|j 
1522. As might naturally have been expected, | cord of her affection and of her sorrow. The) 
the tomb of Mausolus suffered greatly during all | architect who had erected the temple of Minerva 
these different wars and sieges; but from certain | at Priene—whose name I have not been able to 
passages in the Byzantine historians, Eudocia and | discover—and the sculptors Bryaxis, Timotheus, | the accurate edition of H 





artifices fecere. Patet ab Austro et 


vi 
Meredie Timotheus, ab Occasu Leochares. Prius- 
que quam peragerent, Regina Artemisia, qua 


opus includit.”— Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. cap. v. 


sect. 9, 
The text of the ing extract is taken from 
in, which differs in 








Eustathius, it would appear to have remained in 
a tolerably perfect state so late as the twelfth 
century. At some unknown subsequent period, | 
the ruin of this monument appears to have been 
caused by an earthquake; but its final demolition 
was effected by the Knights of St. John, who 
pulled it down for the purpose of obtaining 
building materials for the castle of St. Pietro, 
which they erected about the year 1404. 


Such, in a very rapid survey, is the story of a 
tomb which has given a never-dying name to all 
the greatest monuments which have since existed. 
But beyond this narrative there is something 
exceedingly romantic and touching in the con- 
duct of Artemisia in erecting, as she fondly | 





believed, an eternal memorial of her dear rela- | 
tion; and it furnishes a remarkable parallel | 
to the conduct of Margaret of Austria in more | 
modern times, from which perhaps you will allow | 
me to draw some inferences. Artemisia mourned | 
like one who “mourned without hope,” and, 
therefore, the memorial which she raised was 
dedicated solely to the commemoration of him 
whom she had so deeply loved, and to her own 
sorrow. She spent, in fact, great treasures on a 
tomb of such surpassing magnificence, that its 
very name has become in all civilised nations 
synonymous with any great sepulchral monument. | 
And here it may be worth while to remark, that | 
the “winged word,” however insubstantial it 
may appear to be in itself, seems likely to be more 
lasting and endurable than any monument of | 
marble or bronze ; thus justifying the proud boast 
of Horace, when he declared that he “ had erected 
a monument more durable than brass.” The mere 
word mausoleum, indeed, seems likely to remain 
as a perpetual testimony of the abiding affection 
of the Queen of Caria, long after even the very 
ruins of the tomb which she erected shall alto- | 
gether have perished. But be this as it may, the | 
monument raised by Artemisia was, with all its | 
artistic merits, “of the earth, earthy;” and it 
pointed to nothing beyond the grave: it served 
no spiritual purpose, nor did it minister in any | 
way to the consolation of other griefs than her | 
own. This was exactly the view which even the | 
heathen Lucian took of the memorial, when he | 
introduced it in his “Conferences of the Dead.” | 
He there makes Diogenes say to Mausolus—“ As | 
to your monument, and the costly marble of which | 
it is built,—the inhabitants of Halicarnassus may | 
certainly have reason to show it to strangers, and | 
to think much of themselves ; but, my comely gen- 
tleman,—what sort of enjoyment you should have 
of it I cannot see. You should then say only that 
you bear a heavier load than the rest of us, since | 
you have such an enormous heap of stones lying | 
upon you.” 

TheChristian princess, on the other hand, under | 








Leoch Seopas, and Pythis, were employed | many particulars from the ordinary and older 
upon this most genuine ions of love. Nor did | versions ; and it will be found also materially to 
Artemisia confine the expression of her feelings vary from the following diffuse, though very cha- 
to monuments of any material, howsoever last-  racteristic, translation of Philemon Holland :— 
ing they might be presumed to be made, for | “ To returne againe unto Scopas, he had concur- 
she is recorded to have invited all the most rents in his time, and those who thought them- 
literate persons then existing to compete for the selves as workemen as himselfe, to wit, 
prizes offered for the best panegyries on her | Bryaxis, and Leochares; of whome I 
lamented Mausolus. We learn from Aulus Gel- must write joyntly together ; because they joyned 


lius and Eusebius, that Theodectes obtained the 
prize of his poem, entitled “ Mausolus ;” and that 


Theopompus obtained another prize for a prose 
oration on the same subject, having amongst his | 


‘all foure in the graving and cutting of the stately 
' monument Mausoleum. This Mausoleum was the 


renowned tombe or sepulchre of Mansolus, a 
pettie king of Caria, which the worthy ladie 


unsuccessful competitors the great Isocrates. All Artemisia, sometime his queene and now his 
her affectionate care and bounty were, however, | widow,—caused to be erected for the said prince 
bestowed in vain; for, as we have before seen,| her husband, who died in the second yeare of 
Artemisia died, if we may believe history, of a the Hundredth Olympias: and verely 80 sump- 
broken heart, two years after her husband. How | tuous a thing it was, and so curiously wrought by 
“one touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” | these artificers ially, that it is reckoned one 
How strangely do we sympathise with the tale of of those matchlesse monuments which are called 
these beating hearts stilled by the cold hand of | ‘The Seven Wonders of the World.’ From north 
death more than two thousand years ago; and how | to south it carrieth in length sixtie-three foot: 
infinitely more does the tale of Artemisia’s grief, the two fronts east and west make the breadth, 
affect us than even the restored magnificence of which is not at all so large, so as the whole circuit 
the monument upon which she concentrated such | about may contain four hundred and eleven foot. 
means, such wealth, and such artistic skill. i It is raised in height five and : twentie cubits, 

Mr. Tite then gave a series of extracts from | and environed with six and thirtie columns. On 
ancient classical authors, for the purpose of sup- | the east. side Scopas did cut: Bryaxis chose the 
plying a convenient view of the contemporaneous north end: that side which regardeth the south 


| evidence on which are founded the modern history | fell to Timotheus; and Leochares engraved at the 
| and deseription of the ever-memorable monument West end, But the Queen Artemisia—who cansed 


of Mausolus. In the course of it he said,— | this rich sepulchre to bee made for the honour and 

I have availed myself of the elaborate and, in the memoriall of her husband a 
interesting series of authorities contained in an) happened herselfe to depart this yaton pote was 
erudite paper by Mr. Charles Newton, M.A. “On fully finished. Howbeit, Cases Ber —_ 
the Sculptures from the Mausoleum at Haliear- | Whome shee had set a-worke,* would not give over 


nassus,” printed in the fifth volame of “ The 
Classical Museum,” for April, 1847. He com- 
mences by considering the topography of the an- 


cient city, as described in the following passage of 


Vitruvius, in which the actual site of the monn- 
ment is determined :— 

“Cum enim—animadvertisset Halicarnasso lo- 
cum naturaliter esse munitum, emporiumque ido- 
neum, portum utilem, ibi sibi domum constituit. 
Is autem locus est theatri curvature similis. Ita- 
que in imo, secundum portum, forum est consti- 
tutum ; per mediam autem altitudinis curvaturam 
precinctionemque platea ampla latitudine facta. 
In qua media mausoleum ita egregiis operibus est 
factum, ut in Septem Spectaculis nominetur.”— 
De Architectura, lib. ii. cap. viii. 37, 38. 

In the preface to his seventh book, sect. 8, the 
same author preserves the names of the architects 
and sculptors of the tomb, calling it the mauso- 
leum of Satyrus and Phyteus. 

“Namque singulis frontibus,” he continues, 


|“ singuli artifices sumpserunt certatim partes ad 


ordandum et probandum, Leochares, Bryaxes, 


a similar affliction, sought her consolation in the | Scopas, Praxiteles, nonnulli etiam putant Timo- | 


erection of a church, for the service and glory of | thenm; quorum artis eminens excellentia ecoegit 
Him who is called “the God of the living and not | ad Septem Spectaculorem ejus operis pervenire 
of the dead!” And, without at all entering on | famam.” 

the discussion of the relative merits of the Classical} But the most valuable ancient description of this 


or of the Gothic architeetures, I cannot refrain erection now extant is the following account given | 
from saying that the church of Notre Dame de | by Pliny in his “ Natural History ;” on which, as 
Brou, at Bourg-en-Bresse, erected by Margaret of | Mr. Falkener properly observes, are founded the 


Austria to the memory of her deceased husband, | various theories that have been proposed for the 
Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy, is as infinitely more | restoration of the monument. In this passage 
beautiful as a mere monument, as the tone and | Pliny is treating of the finest specimens of seulp- 


when shee was dead and gone, but followed on 
still, and brought it to a finall end; as making 
this account ;—That it would be a glorious monu- 
ment to all posteritie, both of themselves and also 
of their cunning: and in truth at this day it is 


| hard to judge by their handy-worke who did best. 
| There was a fifth workeman also came in unto 


them; for, above the side wall or wing of the 
tombe, there was a pyramus founded, which, from 
the verie battlements of the said wall was carried 
to the heighth of the building underneath it. The 
same grew smaller still as the worke arose higher ; 
and from that heighth, at everie degree (step), 
which in the whole were four-and-twentie, was 
narrowed and taken in; until at last it ended ina 
pointed broche; in the top whereof there is 
pitched a coach with foure horses, ht curi- 


ously in marble; and this was the worke of Pythis 
for his part. So that reckoning th, chariot with 
the sharpe spire, the pyram 


is uxder it unto the 
battlements, and the bodie of the sepulchre founded 
upon the firme ground ;—the whole worke arose 
to an hundred and fortie foot in heighth.” 
Nowithstanding all the difficulties and discre- 
pancics which both architects and commentators 
have found in the preceding passage, it still re- 
mains the most explicit and copious description. 
extant of the tomb of Mausolus. 
. * . . * 
The speakers in the twenty-fourth of Lucian’s 
“Conferences of peo Dead,” a Mausolus and 
i es, whose dialogue inci hd — 
some few curious particulars of this tomb, hen 
the philosopher inquires why the Carian prince 


character of her grief were more pure and holy, ture in marble, and the most excellent of the assumes 80 much importance, he coneludes his 
than were the monument or the grief of Artemisia. | artists who were employed on them, which leads reply by sa, ring “The principal reason is; that I 


It is, however, singularly remarkable, that the 
history of Artemisia, and the fame of the mauso- 
leum which she erected, have gone forth to the 
ends of the earth ; whilst those of the sacred edifice 
built by Margaret are, comparatively speaking, 
almost unknown ;—so capricious is history! so 
— many instances, is the appreciation of the 
world! 





monument ruised over meat. 


him to enumerate those who executed the figures have a it . 


on the monument of Halicarnassus, and then to Halicarnassus, which for 
describe the building itself :— , has not its in the whole world ; and is deco- 

“ Scopas habuit emulos eadem wtate, Bryaxinet rated with the most exquisite figures of men and 
Tinetheem, <8 Longue gas all carved to a degree of perfection, 
dum est, quoniam pariter cxlavere Mausolo Carie | aieah oats aan Ts 
regulo, qui obiit Olympiadis evi. anno secundo. |p .nared hae Rg a ptr cnr png 
Opus id ut esset inter Septem Miracula, ii maxime i, 18, 
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and in such exceeding fine marble, as you will not 
easily find even in a temple.” 

having given these classica] authorities, Mr. 
Newton proceeds to remark that there are other 
“ancient writers, from time to time alluding to 
the Mausoleum as one of the ‘Seven Wonders of 
the World, and as still existing. It is thus 
noticed in the second century by Pausanias; in 
the latter end of the fourth by Gregory of Nazia- 
mus ; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in the 
tenth ; Eudocia, in the eleventh, who must 
have been misinformed as to its site, for she de- 
scribes it as built on a mound in a marshy lake ; 
and again in the twelfth century by Eustathius, 
who speaks of it as still existing Oatpa cai Hy cai 
éorc—it was and is a wonder.” Mr. Newton adds 
also a very interesting narrative of the discovery 
and spoliation of the tomb in 1522.* 

Turning now to the consideration of the Manso- 
leum itself, as we are able to assert that it existed, 
our first observation is, that the very style of its 
architecture bears witness to one of the great re- 
volutions which had passed over the country where 
it was erected. The style and even the order 
adopted were Ionic, and no traces of the Dorian 





element of Caria are to be discovered in it ; whilst 


ing fragments of mouldings, have been dis- 
covered. There is a curious in Pliny, with 
reference to the execution of this of the Mau- 
soleum, which shows that, after all, Artemisia had 
not lost sight of economy in the construction of 
her husband’stomb, He says, lib. xxxvi. cap. 6 :— 
“I am not sure whether the art of cutting marble 
into slabs be not the invention for which we 
are indebted to the inhabitants of Caria. The 
most ancient instance of this practice, so far as I 
know, is to be found in wea ors of Mausolus, at 
Halicarnassus, the walls which are of brick, 
covered with marble of Proconnesus.” Thus 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” and the 
questionable sham of marble facings to brick build- 
ings hae not even the merit of novelty. However, 
there seems little reason to doubt that the four 
celebrated sculptors already mentioned, Bryaxis, 
Timotheus, Leochares, and Scopas, were employed 
respectively to carve the friezes of this portion of 
the building; and it is to be observed that there 
is a sufficient difference in the scale of some of 
the figures, and in their mode of treatment, to 
warrant the supposition of their having been the 
productions of different artists. From the frag- 
ments now placed in the Museum it would appear 













































the existence of a complicated system of galleries that these sculptures represented the favourite 
and subterranean chambers, beyond the platform ' subject of the Amazonomachia; but I confess that 
of the monument itself, recalls the system of in- | I can hardly perceive its reference to the history 
terment which seems to have prevailed amongst | of the king whose memory was thus to be immor- 
the Pelasgic predecessors of both Dorians and | talized. 
Tonians, if we may class the Nuraggis of the) The square base was crowned, no doubt, by an 
Island of Sardinia, and the tombs of ancient | ornamental cornice, according to the restoration 
Etruria, amongst the reliques of that remarkable | of Messrs. Newton and Smith, and upon this was 
race. The traces of Pelasgic art may further be | a stylobate or plinth, on which the columns rested, 
observed in the construction of the Mausoleum, | measuring about 114 feet by 92 feet. On this 
if Lieutenant Smith’s restoration be received, as| was erected a single row of columns of the Ionic 
I think it may be; for the horizontal arch, by order, thirty-six in number, placed so as to present 
means of which he supposed that the pyramid the somewhat singular arrangement of an uneven 
of steps, and the colossal group of sculpture at | numberof columns on two of the faces of the 
its summit, were supported, would have been monument. The columns were of the Ionic order, 
_eonstructed in the same manner as the well-/| and, according to Pliny’s account, the height of 
known Pelasgic monument, the treasury of the whole order was 374 feet: the diameter of the 
Atreus; whilst it would have been in marked columns, as ascertained from the actual remains, 
contrast to the usual Hellenic method of cover- was 3 feet 5 inches, and the space between them 
ing spaces, namely, by means of large flat stones. | seems to have been about 7 feet 4 inches; propor- 
There is not, however, the same amount of cer- | tions which, it may be as well to observe here, by 
tainty with respect to the manner in which the | way of confirmation of the restoration, are the 
pyramid was supported, which appears to exist | #ame as those observed in the Temple of Minerva 
with respect to the general character of the Mau- | at Priene, which was built by the architect who is 
soleam; for Messrs. Newton and Smith’s excava- | Supposed to have been engaged upon the Mausoleum. 
tions have so closely confirmed the most important | Upon the cornice of these columns was placed a 
parts of Vitruvius and Pliny’s descriptions of this | Pyramid of marble steps, put together with great 
monument, as to justify them in the restoration | Skill, as you may perceive by the enlarged drawing 
of the parts still wanting from the remainder 0m the wall. There were twenty-four of these steps, 
of those descriptions. The utter overthrow and the lowest of which measured on the edges 108 feet 
the dispersion of the materials of the tomb have by 86 feet; and, as the rise of the steps was 11} 
indeed rendered it impossible for us to discover, | inches, and the width of the treads respectively 
beyond dispute, what the design originally was. | 1 foot 9 inches and 1 foot 5 inches, a platform was 
But the fragments are so numerous and s0 cha- | left at the top of about 24 feet by 18 feet, to receive 
racteristic, the accounts handed down to us from | the colossal group which crowned the whole monu- 
antiquity are so clear, and the analogy of other|™ment. This group is said to have been the work 
sepulchral monuments of the same date leaves of Pythis, and to have represented Mausolus, and 
so little room for doubt of the correctness of perhaps Artemisia, in a quadriga, or four-horse 
Messrs. Newton and Smith’s suppositions, that it | ¢aT- In the excavations near this tomb there were 
may fairly be said that these gentlemen have | discovered some reliques of other colossal statues, 
set at rest satisfactorily, and for ever, the dis-| but I am not able to discover the precise positions 
cussion as to the general outline of the building, | which they occupied in the building. 
as they unquestionably have done with respect to| The details of the capitals, and of the other 
its position. ornamental parts of the architecture of this monu- 
The Mausoleum, then, may be described as | ment, do not certainly seem to bear the same stamp 
having been erected upon a platform, partly ex- | of elegance which may be observed in the buildings 
cavated in the natural rock, and partly consist- | of Attica, or of Ionia, erected about the time of 
ing of artificial construction, about 126 feet long | Pericles ; though they were still superior to those of 
by 107 feet broad. On this was raised, in the | the buildings of Asia Minor erected in subsequent 
style of the monumental sepulchres of the ancients, ages. The same remark may be made with respect 
a lofty, solid base, similar to the bases of the very | to the sculpture; for the colossal figures, espe- 
remarkable Xanthian tombs also in the British | cially, seem to have been characterised by the 
Museum ; or like those of the celebrated tombs of | pains lavished upon the execution of the drapery, 
Constantina in Algeria, or of Ooran in Phrygia, | by the violent movements, and by the mixture of 
given by Mr. Falkener, in a learned paper on the different coloured materials, which prevailed when 
cr 2a we are now considering, printed in the | the arts had lost the severe grandeur of their best 
“Museum of Classical Antiquities” for 1851.\ epochs. It is tolerably certain that even Phidias 
This base was in all probability ornamented | himself was addicted to the bad practice of poly- 
with sculptured friezes, as in the case of the chromic decoration of sculpture; but his works 
Xanthian tombs; for a great number of slabs, would at least have been irreproachable if left of 
sculptured in bas-relief, and occasionally bear-| their natural colour. His successors, however, 
a em rE | exaggerated this unfortunate error of which he 
researc! SCOV: modern | i gures 
ion antiquaries relating to the ruins of this espe ' bese eT rl “ee tee nee Cy Budram 
edifice, are lastly to be noticed. They consist of the | 5°¢™ ve depended greatly on their colour for 
following papers, with the titles of which the present | their effect. This little fact in the history of art 
copentts may be peers Begg erage how-|also bears a en lesson ; for it shows that when 
mnpentae resting | people lose their moral and political independence, 
tice fiom Bodrum now deposited in the British Masezm, | they also lose their intellectual grandeur ; and that 
“On the Sculptures from the Mausoleum of Halicar- | as the national miad becomes enslaved, the national 
Seances, al. bag mys Pep gy -. ae ee taste becomes debased. In this very Mausoleum 
Sepulchre or? there is indeed nearly as much of barbaric pomp 
as there is of Grecian refinement, if we may judge 





the Mausoleum or of Mausolus at Halicar- 
nassus.”” By Edward Falkener, esq. Museum of Classical 


the casual notice which we have given to the rest. 
I allude to the colossal statue of Mausolus himself, 
which has been reconstructed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Edward Hawkins, keeper of the 
antiquities, with upwards of fifty pieces. I may, 
however, describe it most chars ly by 
quoting the words of that able and enthusiastic 
antiquary :—“In this figare, executed about B.C. 
350, we have probably the most ancient example 
of Greek portrait statuary which has as yet been 
discovered. Nor are its merits as a of art 
inferior to its interest as an historical monument ; 
for, whether we regard the and simpli- 
city of the conception, the admirable composition 
of the drapery, or the skilful combination of the 
ideal with the individual in the treatment of the 
features, it is equally deserving of the admiration 
of every student of sculpture.” To this descrip- 
tion I have to add only that it bears too evident 
signs of having been painted. 

It is probable that these colossal statues were 
placed in or about the cella, or the small temple 
under the pyramid, which cella seems to have 
served as a kind of chapel. It was, according to 
Messrs, Newton and Smith, about 63 feet long by 
41 feet wide, and was constructed of polished 
marble. The knights of St. John do not appear 
to have respected either the monument or its 
ruins; for they actually resorted to it as to a 
quarry, and employed the materials in building 
their temporary stronghold. In some instances 
this was a fortunate spoliation, for they turned 
the sculptured faces of the friezes inw and so 
protected them from the weather and the destrue- 
tive hands of the Turks ; but the whole proceeding 
does but little honourto either thetaste or education 
of these military monks. But without dwelling on 
this subject, it will be more worthy of our attention 
to observe, that it was on account of the great dis- 
tance between the centres of the columns and the 
walls of the cella that it became necessary to in- 
troduce the horizontal Pelasgic arch, to which 
allusion has been already made. It was required 
to support the mass of the Pyramid; and, in- 
deed some such contrivance must have been 
adopted, for the space to be covered—22} feet 
from the centres of the columns to the walls of 
the cella—could not have been spanned by any 
of the materials used in Asia Minor, in the form 
of large stones used as lintels or beams. 

In closing this address, I am not inclined to re- 
view the philosophy of the subject too curiously, 
nor to moralise too much on the various sermons 
to be found in the stones of the world-famed 
ancient tomb, thus lately brought for the in- 
spection of the busy citizens of our mighty 
Babylon. But they do bear lessons: and if we 
read them aright, we— 

** Could emblems see 

Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after time.”’ 
They teach us that man’s greatest works are all 
perishable; whilst human feelings and human 
affections will last as long as Adam’s race shall 
tread on “ earth’s sepulchral sod.” They teach us 
that words are often more durable than things ; 
that peoples and empires pass away without 
“leaving even a wrack behind ;” that wealth, 
civilisation, and political grandeur at one period, 
are no guarantee of even national existence at 
others; and that the merits of kings or rulers 
cannot uphold nations which are themselves 
devoid of moral worth. May we take these 
lessons to ourselves! and let us hope, that when 
the imagined New Zealander may come here to 
seek, in the cradle of his race, for antiquities 
wherewith to adorn the museums of the southern 
hemisphere, to be erected two thousand years 
hence, he may find not only traces as noble and 
as beautiful, of the holiest and best private 
affections amongst our rulers, as those observable 
in the marbles of Budrum, but also that which 
has not been hitherto discovered in Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, -— with the exception of the 
buried cities in Italy—traces of the individual 
worth, energy, and moral power, of the private 
citizens of our land. Sooner or later the empire 
must pass away from us; and it seems to me, 
whilst musing on the fate of the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum, that it behoves us seriously to 
inquire whether we, as a nation, are leaving our 
= on the records of time for good, or for 
evi 








THe Royat Asytvum Competition, Cam- 
BRIDGE. — The author of the selected ign, 
marked “ Progress,” is Mr. Young, of Derby. A 
question arose as to the possibility of carrying it 
out for the stipulated sum, and the architect 
undertook to find a respectable builder who would 








Antiquities, vol. i, 1851; art. xv.; pages 157 —189.| from the remains which have come down to us. 
Sonat ‘Mone ok femeomee ty command of het | One of the fragments of sculpture now in the 
Majesty, 1858. British Museum merits, however, rather more than 


contract to do so. 
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PROPOSED ARCHZOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
AT ATHENS: COMPETITION. 


Tux following further instructions have been 
issued to competitors, in ly to questions for 
information addressed to the Government. 

In proposing this competition, the Greek Govern- 
ment are desirous to for the future a com- 
plete design for an edifice, which may contain not 
only all the ental antiquities now existing at 
Athens, but also all future antiquities produced by 
subsequent excavations, or by gifts. 

At present, however, a part only of the building 
will be erected. 

1. The nature and number of the drawin 
should be such as may fully explain the edifice in 
all its parts. Thus, there should be a plan for 
every story—a general plan, and one more detailed, 
upon a larger scale, of the part proposed for imme- 
diate execution. 

The general plan should be accompanied by the 
several elevations, and with one or more general 
sections. The plan is to be to the scale of ,},, 
and the elevations and sections ,J,, or double the 
other. 

The plan of the part proposed to be executed at 


once should be accompanied by one elevation and | 
two sections, the one longitudinal, and the other, 
transverse; the plan to the scale of 5}, (or 5 milli- 


métres toa metre) ; the elevations and sections y},. 
Descriptive particulars should accompany the 
drawings: or there may be explanatory marginal 


notes on the drawings. There should be an estimate | 


of the cost of the whole design, and particularly 
one of the part to be immediately executed, and 
these estimates should be sufficiently detailed to 
prove that they are not fictitious. 

2. The Government desire to leave the fancy of 
the architects free without restrictions, so that no 
style is excluded, not even the Polychromatic style, 
which, too, is now recognised as that of the Greek 
style. 


The artist is, therefore, at full liberty to make 


out his drawings of the form and colour that he 
may like to employ. But, to ensure uniformity in 
the plans, they must be tinted only in Indian ink. 

3. The competition will be closed in a year 
from the date of the signature of the Royal 
Ordonnance,—the 12th July, 1858, till midnight 
on the 12th July, 1859. 

4. The designs are not to bear the name of the 
author, but a motto or symbol. They are to be 
sent in tin tubes, and to be remitted to the Greek 
consuls residing in the country of the artist, and 
accompanied by a sealed letter, having on the 
envelope the motto or symbol, and within the 
envelope the name, residence, &c. of the author. 

After the decision the drawings will be remitted 
to the respective consuls, in order to be claimed 
by the authors. Ail the cost of conveyance from 
the office of the consul to Athens, and of their re- 
turn, will be borne by the Greek Government. 

No letters will be opened but those of the suc- 
cessful competitors. 

5. The antiquities and detached fragments of 
the ancient monuments, now possessed by the 
Government, are not very considerable, but each 
new excavation brings to light new discoveries, 
ard eventually Greece will be the richest nation 
in the world for its museum. 

Taking these facts into consideration, and to 
fulfil the wishes of one of her worthy sons, who 
set the project on foot, the Greek Government 
declares that it cannot at present lay out, for the 


portion to be immediately erected, a sum exceed- | 


ing 200,000 or 250,000 drachms (from 7,500/. to 
9,3751, about). 

But the entire building may cost 1,500,000 
drachms (about 55,000/.). 

The total superficial area for the general pro- 
ject will be about 8,000 square métres (86,000 
square feet), the portion at present to be appro- 
priated for the part to be now executed, 1,500 
square métres (16,125 square feet). 

The part to be immediately erected, although a 


portion only of the general design, must in itself 


a monumental whole, and almost complete. 


6. It is to be assumed that the surface of the | 


area is level, solid, and isolated, on all sides. The 
artists, therefore, will have to arrange the lights 
to the galleries in the manner most favourable to 


the sculpture, whether small or great. It is, | 


therefore, unnecessary to indicate any particular 


orientation, as has been required by some of the | 


proposing competitors. 

7. The materials usually employed at Athens 
are a hard calcareous stone of the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and extracted from the 
quarry. It is used for the walls, which are after- 
wards covered with a stucco, composed of a 
marble dust, lime, and sand. There are also the 
grey marble of Hymettus, and the Pentelic 


marble. Good bricks, timber, and iron must be 
imported from abroad. 

The métre cube (354 cubical feet English) of 
ordinary masonry costs about, 8 drs. (11s. 3d.), all 
included. The external stucco, above alluded to, 
in three or four coats, 5 drs. (3s. 9d.); external 
stucco, of lime and sand, 24 drs. (1s. 10}d.) the 
square métre (10°75 feet). 

The métre cube of Hymettus marble costs 
100 drs. (37. 15s.); that of Pentelicus twice as 
much (1 métre cube= 354 cubical feet English). 

The price of foreign materials must be known to 
the competitors, who will only have to add the 
cost of transport. 

A marble carver for capitals, cornices, columns, 
&c. gets from 6 to 7 drs. (48.6d. to 5s.3d.) ; a mason, 
or bricklayer, 4 to 5 drs. (3s. to 3s. oat @ car- 
penter, from 5 to 6 drs. (3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d.). 

It has been asked of the Government that the 
jury should be known beforehand; but the time 
'for that has not yet arrived. It must be sufficient 
| for the competitors to know that all interests will 
_ be represented, and all styles appreciated. 
| Taking into consideration the suggestions made 
by many competitors, as to the difficulties of ab- 
senting themselves from their usual places of resi- 
dence, should the prize be awarded to them, and 
their desire that premiums should be awarded com- 
| mensurate with the importance of the subject to 
two or three of the best designs, the Greek Govern- 
ment has decided :— 

That the Government shall reserve to itself the 
right of giving the execution of the design in its 
entirety, or in part, either to the artist 
to be the first in merit, or to any other it may select. 
The former shall have always the preference, if he 
expresses the desire to settle at Athens, to super- 
intend the works. 

Ist Prize. The remuneration in the former 
case, which would naturally be the 4 per cent. as 
a pecuniary recompense. 

In the latter case, if another artist were charged 
with the execution, the first prize would obtain an 
honorary recompense ; and, besides, in both cases, 
a library of books of art, to be selected by himself, 
of the value of 5,000 drs. (182/, 10s.), bound at the 
expense of the Government. 


2nd Prize. A sum of 5,000 drs. (187/. 10s.) 
ee i 2,000 ,, (75d.) 
Both these last being independent of the remu- 
neration for execution, if either should be selected 
to superintend it. 
A public exhibition of the designs will take 
place at Athens, both before and after the decision. 
The Government, having thus answered all the 
remarks submitted to it and deserving attention, 
and persuaded besides that the artists have no 
need of further information in order to produce 
designs worthy the occasion, will decline to reply 
to any further questions that may be asked. 
The Minister of Public Instruction 
and Religion, 
Cu. CHRISTOPOULOS. 
Athens, 13th October, 1858. 








THE EFFECTS OF A WALL PAPER. 


Ir was related, a short time ago, that a person 
who had been afflicted with a fever failed to re- 
cover in the manner to be expected, and this was 
in a great measure attributed to certain numbers 
which seemed so fixed on the mind, that they in- 
terfered with other ideas: so many up —so many 
down—so many across, seemed impressed like a 
species of monomania on the patient, and created 
such a degree of nervous excitement, that it 


manently shattered the senses. It was, however, 

fortunately discovered that the numbers of the 

peculiar and distinct patterns of the paper of the 
/room corresponded exactly with those which so 
| much affected the memory of the sick person, who 
was forthwith removed, and the illusion gradually 
departed. 

Phrenologists will observe of this case, that the 
organ of nunbers was peculiarly developed, but it 
is certain that the generality of disorders which 
affect the nervous system must be to some extent 
affected by the images which are presented for a 
lengthened period without change to the dis- 
| ordered brain. The writer some years ago was 
stricken with scarlet fever, and for many days the 
recollection was lost ; but on the approach of that 
terrible forgetfulness, and the gradual return of 
reason, the patterns of the wall paper assumed 
sometimes horrible and fantastic shapes, and the 
geometrical figures seemed to blend into pictu- 


seas, and sometimes sweet pleasant places, decked 
with flowers, with the sun-light glistening through 








| was supposed the delirium of the fever had per- | pepe act se 


{ 


resque and rugged landscapes, rocks and stormy | 


medical ledge 

venture a positive opinion of the extent of the 
effect which the matters presented to the sight 
have on fevers and other similar com- 
mon sense dictates that the constant 

which must be caused by inharmonious and harsh 
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are cleared its appalling energy, and nature, 
soon revivi » cae its = with increased 
fertility. War, which is but too often the tem 

of human passions, is also an t of destruction ; 
but its course awakens our highest energies, and 
in its final consequences the of a wise and 
— Providence may not unfrequently be 
t 

To that war, which was lately an object of such 
intense anxiety to all of us during many succes- 
sive months, we are indebted for the plan which 
our Memorial Church is destined to accomplish. 

The Sultan’s grant of the land required for it isa 
link inthelong chain of munificent concessions which 
have distinguished his reign. It is a part of that 
far greater and more com e act of justice 
which crowned the results of the war, in so far as 
moral principles, apart from mere political ques- 
tions, are concerned, by establishing liberty of 
conscience in religious matters throughout the 
Ottoman dominion.” 

Under the stone were laid English and Turkish 
coins, and the following inscription, which was 
composed in England by the mittee of the 
Memorial Church :— 

“ In Sanctissimee et individuze 
Trinitatis 
Gioriam Sempiternam 
Hajusce Ecclesize 
In urbe Constantinopoli 
Ritibus Anglicanis et advenis 


Britannicis 
In Memoriam et Justitiz 
Vindicateze 


Per arma in 
Militum Britannicorum 
Omnium strenue dimicantium 
Nonnullorum fortiter occumbentiam 
Voluntariis conciviam sumptibus 
constructze 


Lapidem Angularem 
Dei veneratione motus 
Posuit preenobilis vir Stratford 


Vicecomes 
Stratford de Redcliffe 
XIX die mensis Octobris 
A. D. MDCCCLVIILL. 
XXI. Anno Victoriz Britanniar. 





qui solum m 


Imperante largitus est.” 


The name of the excellent and distinguished 
nobleman who officiated at the ceremony is dul 
recorded, and very properly; but we see wi 
astonishment,—shall we not say (in the interest of 
‘our art and our artists) indignation ?—that the 


; 
; 


_architect’s name does not appear in the inscription, 
as published. Considering the wide appeal made 
_by the committee to architects, the response that 
invitation elicited, and that Mr. Burges’s design 
| was selected under such ci the com- 
\mittee owe to the profession an explanation of 
| that omission. 
| _ The extreme dearness of all things in Constan- 
_tinople, as compared with has necessitated 


considerable reduction in the as published 
| by us in a volume :* it even now cost — 


| 18,0002. we understand. All the main features of 
‘the design, height, &c. with the omission of the 





' * Vol. xv. pp. 150 and 151. 
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STATUES AND FPRESCOES IN WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 

I wave understood that one of the principal 

inte in Sir Charles Barry’s original plan for the 

ouses of Parliament, which gave his design the 
preference over the others, was that he provided 
a main entrance through Westminster Hall. This 
was no doubt a fine thought, and it is finely 
realized up to a certain point ; but why should it 
not go further? Why should the old hall itself— 
that fine relic of old time—remain undecorated, 
and comparatively neglected, while the other 
portions of the building are receiving elaborate 
art enhancements? It still remains far the most 
spacions, if not the finest apartment in the palace, 
and surely offers advantages for the reception of 
historic art, equal if not superio? to those afforded 
in any other part of the building. 

The hall itself (Westminster Hall) has been the 
scene of various important historic events, of 
which it would be interesting to have a list drawn 
ont from our archives. Various of these will occur 
to your readers; and these might most appro- 
priately form at least a portion of the subjects for 
those which should occupy the walls. I 
can hardly fancy anything that would be more 
interesting or instructive, or that could more truly 
subserve the just objects of historic art, than pic- 
tures in Westminster Hall, of various great events 
that have taken place there. How many associa- 
‘tions would they awake, and how impressed they 
would be on the mind by their being presented on 
the very spot of their occurrence ? 


No one can view these walls without perceiving 
how suitable they would be for a series of such 
works. These would of course be divided into 
compartments, in accordance with the divisions of 
the roof, the lines of the hammer-beams being ex- 
tended down the wall, with some architectural 
devices, so as to afford these separations. I am 
sure all will feel how very much such additions 
wouldenhance the popular entrance to our great 
deliberative palace. 

The hammer-beams also, of which the situations 
point out suitable dimensions for the pictures on 
the walls, would readily, in addition, assist in indi- 
cating positions for a series of statues, also of an 
historic character, in a broad avenue from one end 
of the hall to the other; The hammer-beams ar¢ 
terminated, if I recollect, with angels’ heads and 
hands, holding shields, Beneath each of these 
might be the statue of some distinguished person. 
There are plenty of precedents for avenues of sta- 
tues of this character. (Cermany, I believe, in the 
decoration of her edifices, affords several, and the 
scheme is as old as the avenue of sphinxes leading 
to the Temple of Karnack. Therefore I am laying 
no claim to originality in this treatment, but am 
only suggesting its adoption in this case in West- 
minster Hall. Moreover, I think I have heard it 
whispered before now, even in reference to this 
very spot. 

While I am on this subject I may as well make 
another suggestion, viz. thatastatue of Alfred would 
seem appropriate in the centre of Palace-yard, 
near where Marochetti’s Cawr de Lion was erected 
foratime. That hard-hitting king—a bad son and 
worse monarch, who left his country to take care of 
itself, for the pious purpose of slaughtering infidels 
—of course could not form a judicious introductory 
work of art to our houses of deliberation, and, 
therefore, was justly removed. But the very con- 
sideration which would indicate him as an inju- 
dicious emblem in such a situation would point 
out Alfred as the fitting one. Forming as he does 
the commencement of our regular line of monarchs, 
at once philosopher and king, and from whom tra- 
ditionally came our trial by jury, no one would so 
aptly occupy this place as he. And this reminds 
mé that in the original cartoon competition there 
was a very fine composition of the “ First Trial by 
Jury,” by Mr. Cope, R.A. Why are we not to see 
this in fresco, and what could be a more suitable 
subject for Westminster Hall? It was univer- 
sally, I believe, approved as a cartoon, and would 
be no doubt still more so.asa fresco. The subject 
is a noble one, and the treatment did not fall 
short of it. 

But I was speaking about statues. The series 
would well begin with AHred outside, and then 
the avenue through the hall might contain various 
of our great men and worthies, so that we should 
walk up to the Houses of Parliament, through 
Westminster Hall, with representations in marble 
of these great men on either side of us, and some 
of our most important historie facts farther to 
the right and left, portrayed on the walls. This 
would form a noble introduction to the palace 
beyond, and would appear a very worthy enhance- 
ment of Westminster Hall, also without in the 


least interfering with its present cherished fea- 
tures ; only, i ing them out. 

In looking at the reports of the Fine-Art Com- 
mission, also, the other day, I noticed that at the 
time when the subjects for the statues in St. 
Stephen’s Hall were recommended, which are now 
executed,—indeed in the same report,—that ® pair 


Marlborough,were equally suggested for the square 
landing, on the top of the first flight of stairs, at 
the end of Westminster Hall, which connects this 
with St. Stephen’s Hall, thence leading to the 
central hall and the Houses of Peers and Commons. 
As I see you inserted the list I sent you last 
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that for the sake of more perfect security, there 
should be two such both in the median 
line of the ship, but one in the fore and one in 
the after part. It appears that steam is applicable 
to the purpose of extingui fires on board 
only be employed in steamers ; and even in them, 


of statues, that is, one of Nelson and one of'| fires i break out in the ine-room,. 
sta occasionally ms, 


and cut off all access to the engines. 

therefore, does not supersede the necessity for 
considering mine, and I therefore imvite your 
readers to ponder over my suggestions, and either 
to favour them with approval, or to propose some- 
other, better calculated to effeet the important 


week, from the Fine-Art Reports, of the number | object in view. B. G. B. 
of the statues originally recommended for the 
Houses of Parliament, perhaps you may not think 
these remarks out of place in your pages. 
EpstLon. 








OPENING MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tux first i general ecg 
ea sessio held on Monday eveni 
PREVENTION OF FIRE AT SEA. Gamcamedieuh, Cingeinataasin’ Ween there: 
Tue disastrous accident by fire which has so was a very full attendance of members and visitors. 
recently destroyed the Austria has led me to con-| Mr. Hakewill, fellow, occupied the chair. 
sider whether it may not be possible to obviate, Mr. C. C. Nelson, hon. sec. read the minutes of 
such occurrences in future; for it certainly seems the last meeting, which were confirmed, and also: 
strange that, with the most powerful machinery | a list of donations, including 100 shares in the 
inside a ship, and the whole ocean outside (water Architectural Union, purchased for and presented 
being the only element required to extinguish to the Institute by Mr. Tite, M.P. 
fire), it should so frequently happen that vessels| Mr. M. D. Wyatt observed, that the council of 
are burned down to the water’s edge, in spite of the Institute were deeply sensible of the grati- 
the best exertions of hundreds of able-bodied | tude they owed to 4 Tite he eee gift, 
=. ‘and that it would be gratifying m. if, as in 
To excite a movement, then, among those whom the case of Lord de Grey’s gift, some gentleman. 
it especially concerns, on so momentous a subject, | not connected with the council would move a vote 
I throw out the following suggestions :— | of thanks to the hon. gentleman. z 
Let an aperture, sufficient to admit an influx of; Mr. Godwin said he had much pleasure in 
an overwhelming supply of water, be made in the moving that the thanks of the Institute be voted 
bottom of a ship. Let this aperture be of a cir- to Mr. Tite for his handsome donation. 
cular form, and a foot or more, according to the | The resolution having been seconded, was 
size of the vessel, in diameter. Let it be closed carried by acclamation. s 
by a strong cireular scuttle, or valve, opening Mr. Tite, in acknowledging the compliment, 
outwards, water-tight, and moving on a strong observed that when he entered the room he had 
hinge. From a point on the inside of the scuttle, | no idea that he should have had the happiness of 
immediately opposite to this hinge, let a metallic responding to so gratifying a testimonial as the 
rod pass, pa bot upwards, terminating ina resolution just passed. The shares which he had 
handle above the water-line of the surrounding | purchased were entirely at the service of the Insti- 
ocean, and attached below by means of a screw and tute, and he hoped that the new building in which 
groove to the scuttle, so as to open and shut it at they were soon to meet would be a greater credit 
pleasure. Let a perpendicular cylinder or pipesur- to them than the humble apartments in which 
round the scuttle, including its opening rod, and they were then assembled. He was happy to 
being made strong and water-tight throughout, let think (although without being aware of the cir- 
it rise in the ship to within a foot of her water line, cumstance until that evening) that he had followed 
and terminate at top in a cistern, 3 or 4 feet the —. of their heel a gotig teenie 
square, the sides of which must be from 2 to3 Grey; and he earnestly hoped t e itute, 
feet high, so that although the end of the pipe at when domiciled in its new house, would continue 
the bottem of the datern fs below the water line, | to bs as as it had been in the old. 
e om of the cis is w the water line, | as p 
the top of the cistern will be from 1 to2 feet Professor Donaldson, as honorary secretary for 
above it. Safe means are, by the apparatus above foreign correspondence, Sige . copy bd addi- 
- e : s nited | tic ‘hneiitine . siaiiees. 
ove ok peor ichagormrcercaw nig Pook ain rie in aesnaey of feiens for the proposed 
the ship, as high as the level of the surrounding Museum at Athens, and a translation of which we 
ocean ; for we have only to open the scuttle by | have printed. 2 ae 
turning the handle of the rod, and water from, Mr. Wyatt having read a communication 
below will immediately rush up through the pipe announcing the death of M. Montferrand, corre- 
and fill the cistern to the depth of 2 feet. Now, sponding member, of St. Petersburg, and the 
without additional power we can, by means of architect of the celebrated church of St. Isaac in 
hose, conduct this water to any part of the vessel , that city,— : 
below the water line, and many important com-| Mr. Godwin said he had no doubt a few parti- 
partments, as — — room and repens — _— yrs. fee 6 Be: oy 
spirit room, the powder magazine, and part, at | wou acceptable to the institute. . Mont- 
least, of the cargo (often consisting of inflam- | ferrand went to St, Petersburg in the year 1816, 
mable materials), are so situated. We might, | and the next year was successful in getting his 
even, ae Pres Mer engineer - eee has gray ee the pan ena be 
sugges o me, have permanent metallic pipes | a work whic’ m originally com 
laid on from the cistern to such localities, and | Peter theGreat. On this immense work he laboured. 
gersios whlch Susid. tolea:3f exjetal es lnahs |x the tay ts enestton, io wonk hese to 
percha, which wou if exposed to heat, | on the day of the consecration, he " 
and thus render such pipes self-acting when most | his bed, labouring bere hag or ga sac the 
needed. To extinguish a conflagration. oecurring | neck, which required to cut, wi seem 
above the water line, the usual appliances of fire- | that in the EO of bor St. Isaac’s ~— he 
buckets, pumps, arid fire-engines, with their hose, | had accomplis is earthly mission, as he ex- 
would be conveniently fed from the cistern, and | pressed himself perfectly resigned at the prospect 
worked, whether by hand, or, when available, | of death; and og Sager x» gt her hag 
by steam power; and it would be no small ad- | event, to his rest. e le -hind him a 
vantage that there should be an abundant supply | reputation which will tong bron re — 
of water in a reservoir conveniently placed, and | life he was most estimable, showing g pi- 
easily approachable in all weathers, and this, too, | tality to all foreign artists who arrived in St. 
at a height already more than two-thirds of that | Petersburg. This was shadowed out in an in- 
which would, under any circumstances of dan-| scription which he caused to be placed in the 
gerous fires breaking out in the hull of a ship, | entrance-hall of the dwelling he had erected for 
be required. By a - near ight vase M (the nage Nigh a 9 ome ne rg 
pipe, inserted in its side, it might, when fall (the ransla us :—“ A sm Ouse ; sm 
wattle being previously closed), be discharged | as it is, it is open night and day to friends!” 
into the ship’s bilge, thence to be pumped out of; Mr. Papworth produced an pracesn’ street plan 
her in the usual way. The weight of water in | of the city of Paris, showing, in blue lines, all the 











the pipe and cistern, however, even if always kept 
there, would probably not exceed a ton and a half; 
and, if we assume the apparatus to weigh as much 
as the water, the whole, in working condition, 
would not equal the weight of a 32-pound gun, 





with its carriage and tackle. I have only to add, 


improvement in contemplation, and in red those 
which had been already executed by the munici- 
pality, under the directions of the Emperor. He 
had been informed that those works, which might 
be described as boulevards rather than streets, had 
paid the expense of their construction, within one 
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year from their completion. If this were so, it 
might be desirable that the system should be 
tried in London, where metropolitan improvements 
were so urgently required. He ventured to call 
attention to the sulject, in the hope that some 

tleman present might be able to throw some 
ight on it. 

Mr. Tite expressed an opinion that it was un- 
desirable at that moment to open up so wide a 
field for discussion. He was also of opinion that 
his friend, Mr. Papworth, was misinformed. As 
far as he (Mr. Tite) could gather from personal 
experience and documentary evidence, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that Parisian improve- 
ments were not carried ont on any better system 








Professor Coekerell said he was so much im- 
with the eloquence and charm of the 
address they had just heard, that he was not pre- 
pared to express more than his admiration of it. 
He had had the honour of receiving a polite invi- 
tation to be present that night, but he could not 
help thinking, that if he was to be called upon to 
speak in the presence of a mewber of that illus- 
trious House to which Mr. Tite belonged, and of 
which he was so great an ornament, some notice 
ought to have been given him of the set-to ap- 
pointed. He was afraid when he came into the 
room he might, in workman phraseology, get 
“pitched into,” for interfering in a work which 
had occupied so many able and earnest minds. 





at a Bc a 


than those of London. The same fault was found He was, however, greatly relieved as his honour- 
with regard to the expenditure of the money: juries | able friend proceeded with his address, to find that 
were employed to assess the value of houses and | he had got off so easily, and also much gratified 
lands, the same as in England, and as far as his at the handsome manner in which Mr. Tite had 
knowledge of the subject went, confirmed as it | spoken of his restoration of the Mausoleum. He 
was by the résumé which appeared in the | regretted, however, that Mr. Tite had not favoured 
Moniteur, the result was very similar to that in| them with his own ideas of the restoration. He 
London. The Moniteur gave all the figures, and | (Professor Cockerell) confessed that he had been 
all the facts, and showed that all the municipality | warmly attached to the monument, as one of the 


got back was one-third of the cost, and no more. | most novel and interesting specimens of archi- | 


He would suggest, that as the question was one | tecture which it was possible to conceive. With 
of much gravity and importance, its discussion | regard to the plan of the reconstruction, he was 
should be postponed to a future day, on which | disposed to agree in the main with his friend, Mr. 
occasion he would pledge himself to produce Newton, whose antiquarian knowledge and per- 
the documents which he had in his posses- severance had tended to throw so much light on 


(ee 





: 


to defend the town and harbour of Halicarnassus 
with a strong wall and other works, for which 
a very large sum of money would be required. 


the period when his Maj was going to make a 
commencement. The answer of the monarch was 
e ic, if not satisfactory. He said that 
the gods did not approve of his i 


at that time, and, what was more, that he not 
know when they would. Mr. Tite had told them 
that Queen Artemisia offered prizes for the best 
funereal epigram upon the greatness and virtues 
of the deceased monarch, and he stated that the 
poet had received the first prize; but he omitted 
ie ee ee ee 
the king, i 


- 





a bi i memoir of 


sion on the subject, and which he had submitted this interesting subject. The diameter of the | described him as having been the greatest rascal 


t 


to a select committee of the House of Commons. | column having been found, it was, of course, easy | under the sun! 


Mr. Wrvatt said he had received a communica- | to determine the height. The cornice was also 
tion from Mr. P’ Anson, to the effect that he would | found, and the position of the lions’ heads upon the 


early in January or February favour the Institute latter determined the intercolumns. It was there- | 


with a communication on the subject of these im- | fore necessary to make it one diameter more, or 
provements. Under these circumstances, he sug- to accept the intercolumns as he had ‘aid them 
gested that that would be the most convenient down. The order being found, and theentirecolumns 
time for taking the discussion. | found, there were certain data on which to pro- 

The consideration of the subject was accord. | Ceed- The steps found had, however, he feared, 
ingly adjourned to a future cer. ose ;misled Mr. Newton, as he (Professor Cockerell) 

Mr. Tite then proceeded to read a paper, en- 
titled “ Observations on the recent Discoveries of 
the Remains of the Mausoleum, at Halicarnassus, 
srinted in our present number. : 
I pray te peo meee off the ‘paper, which’ wae mode of spanning the space between the outer 
warmly applauded, and at the request of the chair- | 7O¥ of columns and the cella, he could not sdmit 
man,— / that theory for a moment, for in his opinion it | 

Mr. Westmacott said he had little to add to the | Would not bear an instant’s consideration. The | 


Mr. Wyatt observed that he also had closely 


| or of gilding. He had examined the corners and 

crevices of the drapery, where, if there had been 
any remains of colour, it would have been visible, 
but had not discovered the slightest vestige of it. 
The statue of King Mausolus was one of the most 
dignified portrait statues he had ever seen. With 








‘apprehended that they were only intended to! regard to the fragments of the horses, he had cer- 
‘raise the platform on which the horses and car | tainly come to the conclusion that the animals 
»» | (quadriga) stood, so that the horses’ feet might be were represented in a state of repose. He begged 
‘seen. With regard to the Pelasgic arch as a_/ in conclusion to move a cordial vote of thanks to 


Mr. Tite, for his extremely interesting and erudite 


Mr. Ashpitel, in seconding the resolution, said 
it was to be regretted that the Government had 


erudite and eloquent paper just read by Mr. Tite, 
except to say that the trustees of the British 
Museum had confided to him the task of mending 
(for he was no friend to “restoring” works of 
ancient art) the colossal statue of Mausolus, and 
also a female figure. There were sixty-seven 
pieces or fragments of the colossal statue, and it, 
appeared marvellous with what ingenuity the per- | 


more he considered the subject, the more his mind | not sent either an arehitect or a sculptor to 
was made up to the conclusion that the theory Halicarnassus, as an officer of engineers was not 
would not do at all, and was quite out of the ques- | the most appropriate person to conduct archzeolo- 
tion. Another cargo of marbles was, however, on gical explorations. With regard to the specula- 
its way to England, and when they arrived, it tions with reference to the Mausoleum as restored, 
might be possible to ascertain some fresh fact; | he could not conform to the theory that so vast a 
but in the absence of any positive evidence, he superincumbent weight could be carried upon the 
could not subscribe to the theory of the Pelasgic arch shown, with such slender columns as those 


arch. 


sons engaged upon the work had succeeded in : ; 

making a very fine statue from them. He scarcely | Mr. Vaux said that from what he had been 
knew any statue which had so many excellent | able to gather, not only from the descriptions of 
points worthy the attention of the artist, espe- | Mr. Newton but also from several private letters, 
cially with reference to the drapery. That portion | he entertained no doubt but that the colossal 
especially under the arm of the female figure had horses and the larger specimens brought from the 
an effect almost marvellous, and he only regretted | Mausoleum had been buried at a very early period, 
that a greater number of artists had not been to | and had remained for ages covered with the silt or 
study it. He confessed to the gratification it had | washings from the mountains. He was also of 


afforded him to meet Professor Cockerell in con-| Opinion that the tomb had been destroyed by an 


nection with this interesting subject. Mr. Hawkins, | earthquake, probably in the second or third cen- 
the curator of this department of the British | tury of the Christian era, and that the materials 
Museum, was of opinion that the statues had which the Knights of St. John removed was the 
originally been coloured, but he (Mr. Westma-| Solid substratum on which the horses and car 
cott) was bound to say, that he could find nothing stood, 

on which to ground that belief. There was, to be| Mr. Tite remarked, that when the Knights of 
sure, a little red under one of the lions, which | Rhodes carried away the materials to build the 
might have been caused by oxide of iron or some Castle of St. Pietro, they took away a quantity of 
other cause, but that was not sufficient to satisfy the friezes which they used as building stones, 
his mind that the marbles had ever been purposely but that most fortunately they placed the sculp- 
coloured. There was one other point to which he tured portion imside. It was the discovery of 
would wish to refer, and that was to the remark- these friezes that led to the subsequent discovery 
able fact, that in all Greek equestrian statues the of the Budrum marbles, and their conveyance to 
legs of the horses were in action. The great England. 

Greek sculptors would appear never to have done ‘The Rev. R. Bargess observed that he would 
any thing from caprice, but to be governed by one not presume to pass any opinion upon what might 
guiding principle. They appeared to act upon the be strictly called the professional part of the 
principle that, as the figure of the horse and man question, but would merely glance at the earlier 
upon it were necessarily of great weight, it was portion of Mr. Tite’s admirable paper, which 
undesirable to place them upon four straight might be described as the literary and anti- 
columns, but rather to make the legs of the horse quarian part. Whatever light the researches of 
branch out as it were. By ere this principle the learned might throw upon that subject, it was 
they also prevented the quadruped having the clear that it must divest the story of King Man- 
appearance (from certain positions) of a biped, as solus and Queen Artemisia of a considerable 
some modern horses had which he could mention. portion of its romance. It was upon that account, 
The fragments of the horses sent from Halicar- | no doubt, that Mr. Tite had not referred to aught 
nassus were very imperfect. Only twohalftrunks that related to the private life of the monarch 
had, in fact, been deposited in the British Musewn, to whose memory this splendid tomb had been 
and to these he had been asked to put legs. In erected. Mr. Tite had naturally enough dilated 
the course of this duty he had turned the trunks with eloquent admiration upon the fond female 
in every conceivable position, and it became quite tenderness displayed by Queen Artemisia for him, 
clear from their anatomical construction that the | but he had omitted to state what kind of husband 
entire number of horses must have been repre-| he was. It was quite certain that had King 
sented originally standing, and not in action | Mausolus lived in modern times, a monument to 


' represented, and placed 10 feet apart. 

Mr. Tite said, that as no traces of a second row 
of columns were discovered, there certainly ap- 
peared to be some difficulty unexplained, but he 
| could searcely accept the arrangement 
‘by Mr. Newton. He was not prepared at the 
/ moment to give any opinion as to the manner in 
| which the architects had dealt with this part of 
| the subject. 

The next meeting of the Institute will be held 
'on Monday, the 15th instant.* 





THE NEW PARKS AT ISLINGTON, 


A Large number of houses have been erected in 
the neighbourhood of Islington within the last 
year or two, and some of them of yea aoa cha- 
racter architecturally. In Highbury New Park, 
especially, there are many substantial and good- 
looking houses. This park is the property of 
Mr. H. Rydon; and plots were first let to various 
builders, who erected houses from designs by the 
architect to the estate, Mr. C. Hambri who 
afterwards took a large portion of the land himself ; 
and, with a gradual increase of style and orna- 
ment, he has erected a number of detached and 
semi-detached houses, the fronts ornamentally 
treated with coloured bricks and freestone dress- 
ings to the windows, doors, caps, and corbels. The 
carving in some of the houses is very carefully and 
elegautly executed. Coloured tiles are a 
introduced here and there in the fronts. We 
believe it is the intention to erect here a large 
crescent. A church will also, in the course of 
time, be built on the estate. A for it by Mr. 
Hambridge was in the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. This park will join the New Finsbury 
Park, when it is made. The the new park 
is delayed, the more houses will be built, and 
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the greater will bé the expense to those who will | 
have to pay for the Park in the shape of. 
compensation. Up to this time there seems) 
to be no lack of in Highbury New | 
Park, and the larger the houses are, the greater is | 
the demand. The road, which is about a mile and | 
a quarter long, is very wide, exclusive of spacious | 
forecourts to each house. 

In Aberdeen Park, adjoining Highbury New | 
Park, there are some very large substantial | 
and commodious houses, built by Mr. Timewell, of 
Islington. 





BAYON’S MANOR, 

Is these days, when a taste for beautiful and 
perfect architecture is happily very prevalent, I 
think that your readers who may have a morning 
or afternoon to spare at Lincoln will be glad to 
learn that; within an hour’s railway ride of that 
city, one of the most beautiful modern baronial 
residences exists. I allude to Bayon’s Manor, 
situated on the Lincolnshire wold, about five 
miles from Market Rasen: It is the seat of the 
Right Hon. C. T. d’Eyncourt, and was built 
almost entirely from that gentleman’s designs. | 
But independently of its architectural excellence, 
it possesses considerable historieal interest. It is 
described in Domesday Book as Bayeux, a manor 
in Tealsby, assigned by William the Conqueror to 
his brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. for- | 
feited by him, it was held under the Crown as a/| 
Mavens, until oe —? of Edward If. In the | 
twelfth year of that king’s reign it was ted | 
to Henry Lord ha SG a the re of | 
Bayon ‘and Tealby eventually became united, 
and devolved on Francis Lord Lovel and d’Eyn- 
court. To this nobleman the famous distich 
applied— 

“ The cat, the rat, and Lovel that dog 
Doe rule all England under the hcg!” 


The cat being Catesby; the rat, Ratcliffe; the 
dog, Lord Lovel; and the hog, Richard III. 
The lines, by the way, cost their author, Coling- 
bourne, his life, for he was executed by the king’s 
orders. 

The architecture of Bayon’s is of different’ 
periods in the Middle Ages. The keep, eastern 
tower, the curtain, the central flag-tower, 
and two of the gates, are admirable examples of 
their various styles. The great banqueting-hall 
is filled with interesti imens of ancient 
armour, flags, and heraldic ornaments; and one 
of the state bed-rooms is tapestried with ancient 
arras, and contains an extremely curious bed, 
ornamented with bugles, which came from the 
ducal palace at Venice. In this room, by the 
way, the present secretary to the colonies wrote 
his historical romance of “ Harold.” 

Perhaps, however, the most singular room at 
Bayon’s is that at the summit of the barbican 
tower. The tower is approached by means of a 
curious staircase and drawbridge, and the room is 
entered through an old oak chest, the lid of which 
rises when your foot is on the upmost stair, and 
falls when you pass from the stair into the room ; 
leaving you in considerable perplexity as to 
the mode by which you gained access to the 
apartment. . 

The interior of this fine residence abounds with 
valuable objects of art, the result of judicious col- 
lecting during a long period. Among the pictures 
is a very interesting portrait of Francis, Lord 
d’Eyncourt, who unsuccessfully defended Sutton, 
the mansion of the d’Eyncourts, in Scarsdale, 
against the Parliamentary forces, in 1643. There 
is a tradition that after leaving England he was 
made prisoner in Barbary. On quitting Sutton 
he divided a gold ring with his wife. After many 
adventures abroad, he contrived to find his way 
back to his English home in the guise of a beggar. 
Demanding admission, he was informed that his 
wife was about to be married, upon which he 
desired that the fragment of the ring which he 
possessed might be shown to her. She ized 
the gold, and, as the legend runs, died and 
he of grief. A superstition is prevalent at Bayon’s 
that the Saxon thane, dispossessed at the Norman 
Conquest, winds his horn on certain nights, and, 
in form of a spectre, demands admission to his 
ancient inheritance, seized by Odo, the Con- 
queror’s brother. 

The views from the park around Bayon’s Manor, 
commanding the undulating wolds and wide- 
spreading plains now covered by prosperous farm- 
steads and rich crops, are extremely fine. 
Robey i ne pre Toye et “a kind 
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reign of Charles I. 





fowling,” is of no very ancient date. A writer, 


who lived in the fen , thus described the 
state of the land only about half a century back :— 
“ Nothing grew beneath the sky, 
But sulien ommeedte six feet 
And osiers barely three feet dry ; 
And those of only one year’s crop, 
The flood did fairly overtop.” 

And he adds, “I have times out of number seen 
cows loosed out of their hovels, and swim across a 
river, with nothing but their faces and horns above 
water, and then take footing at mid-rib deep, or 
less. I have also known, in the whole parish of 


Dockdyke, not two houses communicable for whole 
| winters round, and sometimes scarcely in summer, 

which was, in some measure, the case of all the 
_ waterside quite up to Lincoln. 


We used to carry 
the sheep to pasture in a flat-bottomed boat, clip 
them in it, and fetch them away in the same con- 
veyance.” 

Indeed, as lately as fifty years ago, Lincoln- 
heath was illumined by a mn erected on the 
top of Dunstone pillar, 70 feet high; and when 
the late Lady Robert Manners wished to visit 
Lincoln from Bloxholm, a groom was despatched 
to examine and report upon the state of the 
tracks. 

The Lincolnshire fens, we may mention, were 
first drained by a company of adventurers in the 
A tax was levied on the county 


| for the execution of the work, which was so unpo- 


pular, as to lead to the destruction of the gates, 
dams, and dykes. The king, however, being made 
aware of the great advantage accruing to him 
from the improvement of the land by draining, 
by which the rental increased from 4d. an acre to 
10s. caused a Bill to be passed for the relief and 
security of the drainers, and the good work then 
went on. Many years, however, elapsed before 
fens and fenmen gave place to farms and farmers, 
but now only one decoy exists in Lincolnshire, 
whereas a few years ago these curious wild-fow]l 
traps were extremely common throughout the 
eastern part of that county. C, R. WELb. 








FINE ARTS AND SINGING-ROOMS. 
CANTERBURY HALL GALLERY. 


Ir is curious to note the endeavours which are 
being made to add extraneous attractions to 
taverns, Thus, in one of those places near King’s- 
cross, for instance, the curious traveller who may 
peep in, will find an Italian-looking saloon— 
blazing with gas-light—filled with sad objects of 
humanity and large collections of specimens of 
natural history. There are the skulls and tusks of 
phants, stuffed sharks, and other strange fish ; 
the place, in fact, looking more like a museum 
than a hostelry. - In other parts it may be noticed 
that “mine host ” is endeavouring in other ways 
to attract custom by some kind of intellectual 
pleasure. 

In Holborn, Covent-garden, and elsewhere, 
rooms of great size and costliness have been 
erected, and music and singing are made to 
lend their attractions. All these arrangements, 
however, are thrown into the shade by the pro- 
prietor of Canterbury Hall, in the Westminster- 
road, who has built, in addition to a very large 
apartment for musical entertainments, a hand- 
some picture-gallery, at an expenditure of 5,000/, 
and filled it with pictures which have cost him 
10,0007. 

The hall, built in 1854, is 91 feet long, by 45 
feet wide, and 31 feet high. The picture-gallery 
is 80 feet long, by 22 feet wide, and 27 feet high. 
The glazed coffers in ceiling contain about 344 feet 
superficial, or about one-fifth the area of gallery ; 
and it is said this proves sufficient for the pictures. 
There is an ante-hall 58 feet by 23 feet, and 28 feet 
high, lighted in a similar way. There is also 
a supper-room, 30 feet by 23 feet, and 19 feet 
high. 

The present works have been very satisfactorily 
executed by Mr. Reynolds, builder, of West- 
minster. Mr. Samuel Field was the architect on 
both occasions. 

The pictures and drawings, which are mostly by 
modern masters, include “ Noah’s Sacrifice,” by 
Maclise ; “ Death Purifying the Soul,” by Horace 
Vernet ; “A Danish Family Reading the Bible,” 
by Madame Baumann; “Mountain Scenery,” by 
Calleott ; “Marcus Curtius leaping into the Gulf,” 
by Haydon; “The Advent of Spring,” by F. Danby; 
and others, by Frith, Lance, , Poole, Uwins, 
Anthony, Sant, Wallis (Henry Martin in Chepstow 
Castle), Wilkie, F. sue or The pro- 

rietor says, in a ace to the catalogue,— 
re Alt almost every other class of the com- 
munity is represented at the Canterbury Hall, his 
chief supporters are to be found among the working 
classes. If, then, while providing for them the 
innocent and enlivening enjoyment of music in the 





hall, the fine-arts gallery can be made the mediem 
for raising in their minds ennobling and 
thoughts, and of creating and fost: a taste for 
the beautiful, the feels that his esta- 
blishment can prefer a fresh claim to public sup- 
port. Nor, he believes, will those who regard this 
fine-arts gallery from an art-educational point of 
view, be inclined to regard lightly, or without its 
true significance, an effort which is designed to 
raise the character of entertainments in this 
country, to leave healthy impressions on the 
mind, and thus awaken a desire for pure and 
elevating pursuits.” This is new language from 
such a source, and not without its import. The 
attraction of the tavern, “pure and simple,” must 
be fading, since it is necessary to add others of an 
intellectual character. 








THE ELLESMERE MEMORIAL, WORSLEY, 
LANCASHIRE. 

Ow a previous occasion (p. 499, ante) we gave 
some particulars of the designs submitted in 
competition for a memorial of the late Earl of 
Ellesmere. The first stone of the selected design 
(by Messrs. Driver and Webber) will be laid in 
a few days, by Fereday Smith, esq.; and we have 
engraved a view of the design. Some trifling 
alterations are to be made in carrying it out ; but 
these are principally in the detail, and will not 
affect the general design. 

The memorial is composed, it will be seen, of aa 
octagonal shaft, rising 132 feet from an enriched 
base, which is approached by bold stone steps, 
forming a spacious platform and footing to 
the whole, 49 feet square. On the four sides 
of the base enriched panels are sunk, and bor- 
dered by breadths of coloured tiles. On one of 
these panels will be carved the arms of the late 
earl, with an inscription to his memory @ aie 
below. The shafts of detached columns are formed 
of marble, with carved caps and moulded bases. 
Above are arches of blue and red brick, sur- 
mounted by a crocketed and finialled canopy. 
Between cach pair of buttresses is an arcade, with 
marble shaftlets and trefoiled heads: and at the 
four angles, over the buttresses, rise detached 
moulded pedestals, bearing carved lions and 
gilded vanes. At the bottom of the octagon, on 
each face, is a window, surmounted by an en- 
riched canopy crocketed and finialled, the spaces 
being filled in with trefoils and carvings. The 
shaft itself is pierced with trefoiled lights, and the 
spiral curve of an internal cast-iron staircase is 
marked on the outside by bands of coloured tiles, 
which, while they enrich and enliven the exterior, 
at the same time denote the internal construction. 
At the top of the shaft a room is constructed, and 
lighted on each face by deeply-recessed windows. 
This room commands an extended view, and may 
be used with advantage as an observatory, if 
desired. The shafts of the windows are of marble, 
and a wrought-iron railing surrounds the balcony. 
The finial and vane are also of iron, the spindle 
being brought through the top stone, and bolted 
to a cross-bar. It is intended to make use, as far 
as possible, of the local marbles for the shafts to 
the various openings before described. 

We may repeat that the monument will stand 
on a gently rising ridge, and be seen from a con- 
siderable distance. It will be a conspicuous object 
from the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, from 
which it will be distant a mile and a half to the 
northward, the surface of the site being at au 
elevation of 130 feet above the level of the line. 
It will not be in a part of the country very much 
traversed by road, but a vista will be cut in the 
belt of wood that lies immediately to the north of 
the site, so as to enable the structure to be seen 
from the higher land beyond. Worsley Church is 
situated about half a mile to the east of the pro- 
posed site, Worsley Hall lying between, and equi- 
distant from each. The architecture of the Hall, 
illustrated in an earlier monument, is Elizabethan, 
with a large square tower ; and that of the church 
is early English, of the later or transition style, 








Luyatic ASYLUM For THE City oF Lonpox.— 
The committee of justices for the City have been 
taking steps for erecting and maintaining a 
lunatic asylum for the pauper lunatics of the 


City. The site fixed on for ing the asylum is 
in the parish of Stone, near where the 
committee have entered into an Ae gre for 
the purchase es Po — of 3,2002. 
Mr. Bunning, ty itect, is now 

in soe. Hens and drawings for the taiking. 
which will be capable of accommodating about 
300 lunatics. As soon as the are completed, 
an estimate of the expense will be made, and the 
building commenced. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORKING 
CLASS 


Srr,—The moral and physical condition of the 
working classes is a subject on which so much has 
already been said and written, that he must be a 
bold man indeed who would venture on such 
ground without having first taken the precaution 
to pave the way with an apology. As an old 
workman, however, having during forty years 
felt the pulse of that section of society, I may be 
allowed to know something of the subject, and to 
take some interest in the class to which I belong. 

Whether it may arise from the manners of the 
class as such, or whether it is only due to our 
natural repugnance to everything rough and 
dirty, I may not stay to inquire: it is, however, 
pretty certain, that actual operatives are, and 
have been, from time immemorial, viewed with 
something like contempt. Among the other de- 
gradations of the Roman triumph, not the least of 
Cleopatra’s terror appears to have been the dread 
of mixing with— 

“* Mechanic slaves, 
With as aprons, rules and hammers, their thick 


brea’ 
Rank with gross diet,”’ &c. 


In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” we are 


told of — 
“ Vile mechanicals, 
Who work for bread upon Athenian stalls.” 

And Hamlet, in his instructions to the players, 
warns them against those who act so badly that 
one might think “That one of Nature’s journey- 
men had made them, and not made them well ;” 
a hint by no means obscure that workmen are 


but dolts, who are not expected to work as well as in their whole appearance, manners, and opinions; 


their masters. In “Household Words,” No. 440, 
p- 258, we are treated to the following description 
of a tradesman :—“ He was a common, cunning- 
looking man, with a good deal of the mechanic in 


| Archimedes were to revisit the earth, and demand 
|of me a fuleram by which to raise the artisan 


chiefly confined to trashy romances in the 
pre fon I willingly admit that in the 
of the present day may be found a healthier tone 
than in that of fifty years ago; but the objection 
is, that it occupies time that might be much bet- 
ter employed. And here I cannot but express 
surprise that no enterprising publisher seems to 
have thought of a cheap re-issue of the standard 
works of English literature, such, for instance, as 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” Addison’s “ Spectator,” 
Johnson’s “Rambler,” Boswell’s “ Life of John- 
son,” Y¥ s “Night Thoughts,” Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” &c.; books which never tire us, and seem 
to possess an unfading charm. If it be objected 
that snch writings can only be appreciated by 
men of taste, I answer that taste ought to be re- 
garded as well-informed judgment rather than 
inspiration, and that in proportion as the powers 
of the mind become enlarged by extensive read- 
ing of various authors, a man will have less relish 
for the dregs of literature, and the cheap Sunday 
|newspapers, with their endless tirades against 
ministers—political and ecclesiastical — will be 
superseded by works of a more solid and enduring 
character. 

In addition to a better class of books, an advan- 
tage beyond all calculation to workmen would be, 
a better class of wives. If the shade of the great 


world, I should recommend him to a well-in- 
structed woman. The very few fortunate men of 
my acquaintance who have met with superior 
women have become superior men. 
‘influence of a clever companion has been visible 
_more especially, perhaps, in their notions of the 
| sex founded on the domestic model ; for 

“ Th’ attentive mind 


By this harmonious action on its powers 
Becomes itself harmonious.” 





his appearance,” &e. Even the learned James 
Hervey, author of the “Meditations,” speaks of 
“Mechanics and beggars” in the same breath and 
sentence, and seems to class them in one category. 

Accepting, then, this conclusion, that workmen 
are low down in the social scale ; the question is— 
how are they to be raised, and placed in a better 
position ? 

Here I cannot avoid expressing my regret, that 
those good-natured gentlemen who sometimes 
seem to manifest so strong an interest in the 
welfare of the working community do not con- 
trive to make their practice square with their pro- 
fessions. If there be any truth in your remark,— 
“As the home so the people,” one might at least 
expect that the physical comforts and decencies of 
a couple of hundred or so of working men would 
be one of the many cares which a large employer 
would willingly encounter ; but it is rarely so. I 


have spent the greatest part of my life in work-. 


shops, ill constructed, worse ventilated, and often 


situated close to the roof, where, in summer, the am fully aware, that the voluntary system has 


action of the sun on the tiles raises the tempera- 
ture to a suffocating heat ; while in winter, the 
snow drifts in and covers the benches, so that to 
make any progress with work is almost impossible. 
The closets are often filthy dens into which no 


human being ought to enter; never swept, rarel 


whitewashed, and the walls like Ezekiel’s chamber in the awkward companionship of a narrow income ! elevation will be divided into three tiers, 


Such cases form, however, a very small minority. 
As arule, an educated woman will not consent to 
‘a union with a workman. The refinement pro-| 
‘duced by instruction shrinks from contact with | 
ithe rough and ready. Even natural impulses are 
made to give way to conventional traditions, and 


The mystic |i 


furniture, and children well clothed, and 
her husband out of debt. For it may be observed 
that a workman, once in debt, is often in debt for 





the promptings of inclination are often silenced 
by the stern dictates of caste. When a man is) 
despised for his vices, he has at least the dismal | 
satisfaction of knowing that this is as it ought to be, 
_and that his rebuke is quite in accordance with the | 
rule of right; but to be shunned because he has | 


rough hands and a blue shirt, is one of the morti- | 
fications to which even the self-taught artisan will | 
be obliged to submit ; and this state of things will | 
continue until either educated women give up 
their prejudices, or workmen are compelled to. 
educate their own daughters so as to become fit 
and proper wives for men of their own class. 
| [use the word compelled advisedly; because 1 | 


i 


been weighed in the balances and found wanting. | 
A man who neglects the education of his children 
inflicts a wrong on future generations, Un- 
happily, however, the claims of the future are 
scarcely heard amidst the clamours of the present. | 
He who has to fight his way through the world, 


matter, it will be no more 
pensar eee pp ag oe no 


‘course of the most unflagging industry 


their single state, by the powerful co-operation of 
i yredenlnestns hventetoonathalilingeniadite 


| grod cunduct,. geod management, at: geed-lasky 


have contrived ise themselves, if not to 
ence, at least to that measure of competence that. 
will enable them to look with 

the fluctuations of trade, the chances of sickness, 
and the approach of age. 


FOUNTAIN AT HOLYROOD. 


WorkMen have commenced to inclose the area 
on which the erection of the proposed fountain is 
to take place. The design, the 
from the fouutain which stood in the 

i Palace: “it will an 
a basin of 25 feet in diameter, 
which it rise toa height of 


$ 
: 
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of imagery, covered with abomination. Here, in and a spreading family, must—to use a mecha- rounded by various quaint figures.” Mr. Thomas 
i yed to the 


the midst of festooned cobwebs, and filthy brothel 
jests, scrawled sometimes in wretched doggrel, it 


nical phrase—* es all the short stuff ;” and 


hence a workman’s daughter, as soon as she can | 


is em 
the Messrs. Beattie, of Edin 


seems impossible to reconcile one’s mind to the read and write, and sometimes before, leaves home 4. tors for the whole work. ing the state- 
fact that I am really on the premises of that to obtain her own living in service, after which pone > apc be we must express our regret that 


worthy gentleman who stood the other day on the 


she learns nothing, and one day becomes a wife, | 


and skill should be wasted 


i 


platform, and made so brilliant a speech, and said |in a state of profound ignorance of everything | tion of such a mongrel affair, pa tp pac ow. 


so many sweet things, animated by the waving of 
white handkerchiefs and the clapping of soft palms. 
Doubtless, the literary and mechanics’ institu- 
tions have done much to benefit working men; | 
but not enough. They are too few and far be- 
tween, and, withal, too expensive. A tired opera- 
tive will not walk a mile and a half through the 
snow to hear a lecturer descant on the apochry- 
phal story of Romulus and Remus, or to bring to 
light the values of our amazingly shy acquaint- | 
ances zx y*. Therefore, as it seems difficult to. 


bring the workman to the institution, we ought having his children taught to read the Bible at _ the chair. About 170 


to try to bring the institution to the workman; 
and for this purpose I should propose to split | 
a large society into fragments, and instead of one | 
building in the centre of a district, the better 


plan, in my judgment, would be to hire, say half would meet the case, and satisfy, if not all, at 
a dozen rooms, in different parts of a parish, so as | least the majority, which is, perhaps, as much as 
accomplish 


to make instruction more easy of access ; and with | 
a contribution of about 2s. per quarter such a 
scheme would, I believe, become self-supporting, | 
and furnish an abundant supply of books and | 
newspapers. : 

The working classes, I believe, read more at’ 
present than ever they did; but their reading is| 


except the local news of the neighbourhood. Who 
can wonder that a half-educated man flies from | 
home ? j 
Education, however, is a vexed question. Com- 

pulsory education is said to be a great infringe- 
ment on the liberty of a subject. The Dissenter 
objects to his children being crammed with creeds 
and catechisms: the professed Churchman will 
have no evangelical “improving ; ” while the man 
who swears “strange oaths,”—one of a 

family, I regret to say,—has a t horror of | 





all. We cannot, however, but acknowledge, that 
instruction by compulsion is better than none ; and, 
in the midst of so many conflicting opinions, it 


seems not impossible to adopt a compromise that 


we can hope to . 
On the subject of a workman’s income, I may 
be pardoned for saying a few words, inasmuch as 


it seems to be » matter about which there is some 
mi ion. I have met with people who have 
been much surprised that an artisan should ever 
be in difficulties, considering his wages ; and as this 











BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
Tux anniversary festival of this excellent charity 
was held on Thursday 28th ult.), at the 


London Tavern, Mr. Cubitt, M.P, in 
sat down toa very 
repast, Messrs. C. and T. Lucas, 

W. Lee, A. Smith, W. R. i. 


Trickett, D. 
J, Thorn, &e. 
On the removal of the cloth,— 
The Chairman, in proposing the health of her 
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Majesty, expressed his gratification at seeing s0| therefore afford him i if his feeble 
numerous an attendance, especially of young men, | voice could be heard so as to touch the hearts of 
themselves for of benevolence.| the public; for the more knew of the 


Had they lived in the troublous times which many 
tlemen in that room remembered, they would 
able fully to appreciate the happiness of that 

nation who lived under a Sovereign whose con- 

stant care it was not only to govern well, but ina 
manner satisfactory to her su’ and in accord- 
ance with the laws of the land. The 

ought to be proud of such a ign, and it was 

his, as he was sure it was their, fervent wish that 

her reign might be long, happy, and prosperous. 

The Chairman next the health of the 

ince of Wales, and the 
family. The hon. 

ee ee ee ince Consort 
shown hi anxious to the pro- 

in all that relates to art and 
of the Royal Family | 


sperity of the coun 
science, the younger 
were, from the a them by their illus- 
trious parents, most likely to adorn the elevated 
station to which they were called. 
ee ofthe “ Army and Navy,” 
the chair referred to the long period of peace | 
which the country had been permitted to enjoy | 





he 

subject the more he felt how deeply society 
was indebted to the builder, and how gg 
claim he had wpe heen Sew 

persons more immediately connected with the 
trade were, however, ly interested in the suc- 
cess of the institution, because it was one of their 
own. It was as yet scarcely developed (for the 
man who originated it was in the room), but they 
had an active and en ising treasurer, who 
worked in its behalf with unabated energy, and 
who now, after eleven years of active exertion, 
was as persevering as ever in his efforts on its 
behalf. He also saw present another Sage vem 
of the same name as the treasurer (Mr. Joseph 
Bird), who had worked out a great amount of 
good for the institution ; and these gentlemen had 
not only worked in an official capacity, by giving 
up their time and attention from other pursuits, 
but they had subscribed large sums of to 
the charity. He confessed that although others 











had at first come forward to promote the insti- 
tution, he was himself one of those who had h { 
back. When the charity was first contem 











t sincerity, the health of their chairman, 
coupled with the hope that he might long live to 
maintain the high position which he now filled. 

The after acknowledging the com- 
aap geggh en heanblgser dagureadf- the 
of a who was well known to 


them all, and who, wherever he was known, was 
for the excellence of his heart and the 
amiability of his disposition: he referred to their 
president, Mr. Thomas Piper. He was sure t 
all deeply regretted the cause which accoun 
for the absence of that gentleman. He (the 
chairman) was one of those who had enjoyed the 
friendship of the father of their president, who 
had been lately called away; and he could say of 
him that he was largely endowed with the excel- 
lent qualities which his son had inherited. It 
might be said of him, that he filled a large space 
among the builders, and he hoped his sons would 
long live to perpetuate the example their father 
had set them. 

The Chairman next proposed the health of the 
patrons and vice-presidents of the Institution, and 
observed that he had much pleasure in associating 
with the toast the name of Mr. William Lee, a 


| warm friend of the society, to whom they were 


to the Crimean War, and observed he was applied to, and he said he was afraid it much indebted for coming among them, and 


that the example set by our troops during that 
memorable campaign showed that they had lost 





would not do, as there were so many charitable 





institutions already: he subsequently, however, 


countenancing their proceedings. 
Mr. William Lee replied on behalf of the 


none of their ancient bravery. We had happily | consented to come forward, and now, after an patrons and vice-presidents, and said he believed 
passed through that crisis with credit to our arms, interval of eleven years only, he found the room that the society only required to be known to be 


and he trusted that, as regards continental powers | 


filled with gentlemen, all anxious to promote the | 


well su ; and, when he remembered the great 


and America, no occasion would ever occur to | Welfare of the charity. He saw around him the number of influential houses more or less con- 

bring us in collision with either. A new power 58, and even the grandsons, of many old friends, nected with the trade in this great city, he was 

had sprung - in our day to which we might #4 foremost among these friends was Mr. Spencer | convinced that it would not be allowed to decline 
the 


fairly entrust the fature settlement of international | 


disputes. He referred to the periodical press. 
He ‘believed that in times to come battles weal 
be fought with the weapons of reason and argu- 
ment, and that the conflict would be sustained, 
not with cannons and engines of destruction, but 
with steel pens. We were, however, in his opinion 
bound to k up an armament in an effective 
condition, and not to allow it to sink to so low 
a level as that at which we found it when forced 
te go to war with Russia. 

he chairman again rose and said, that the toast 
which he had now to propose was the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” on behalf of which they were assem- 
bled that evening. He was gratified beyond 
measure at having the privilege of addressing so 
numerous a company as that now before him. He 
wished he could speak of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution in the terms most applicable to it, for 


he felt it was a charity which was entitled to | 00d 


receive a large measure of public support. He 
wished his voice could reach the tens of thousands 
who were blessed with adequate means to assist it, 
bat who were perchance unaware of its existence. 
It would, he knew, be bad taste in him to endeavour | 
to obtain from those who then heard him a larger 

measure of support than that which they were 
prepared to extend when they entered the room. | 
They had no doubt estimated what they could | 
afford to give, and they were present that evening | 
to evince how deep and earnest was the interest | 
they felt in the prosperity of the institution; but | 
if his voice could reach the hearts and heads of | 
others so dis out of doors, he should be glad. | 
He said the and heads of the public, because | 
he could not only recommend the institution as_ 
having especial claims as a work of charity, but 





Smith, whom he was glad to see near him. He 
was also glad to see so many young faces amid | 
the middle-aged and more mature; and he 
thought they might all congratulate themselves | 
that the society was enabled to pension no fewer | 
than thirty deserving persons; although he che- | 
rished a hope, that before many years were | 


for want of fands. He was much obli for the 
manner in which his health had, been , and 
he would only say in conclusion that he would do 
all in his power to promote the welfare of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

The health of the trustees being drunk,— 

Mr. G. 8S. Smith briefly returned thanks. 











over, they could admit a much larger number to| The Chairman then proposed the health of Mr. 
its benefits. This desirable object could be George Bird, their treasurer, and said—I have 
achieved without any increase of expense to the already alluded to the kind and cordial manner 
institution. The staff was efficient enough for the in which he has exerted himself for the benefit of 
discharge of more onerous duties. They had an the Institution, and it must be extremely gratify- 
excellent treasurer and collector, and an efficient ing to him to see the manner in which his exer- 
working machinery, which could do ten times the | tions have been responded to. I need not detain 
work if the public would only give them the’ you further, as I know he has something to say in 
meas of doing it. They were now distri- | connection with his office which will be far more 
buting between 800/. and 900/. a year, and there | interesting than anything that I can say for him. 


was no reason why they should not distribute as 
many thousands, if the public would but give them 
the opportunity. He could show that they had a 
cause worthy of support, and his experience 
taught him (for a man could not live in the world 
nearly seventy years, as he had done, without 
acquiring experience), that with a good cause suc- 
cess was certain. Time would eventually do much 
towards the prosperity of the charity, and, with 
the aid of the periodical press, in a few days 
the fact would be placed within the reach of all, 
that the largest public room in the City of Lon- 
don was filled with persons, all met together in 
support of a charity which, in their opinion, 
was deserving of public support. Depend upon 
it, the publication of that fact would redound 
to the advantage of the institution; and they 
might rely upon it, that in a very few years 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution would be 
what it ought to be, one of the foremost charities 
of this great metropolis. (Applause.) He would 


because he felt he could appeal to the hearts and 2°t detain them any longer, but propose, as he did 
understanding of the Saale af England on behalf With all his heart, “Prosperity to the Builders’ 
of a work of a truly comprehensive and philan- | Benevolent Institution.” 

thropic nature, and which had for its object the| The toast having been responded to with much 
extension of assistance to a great mass of persons | cordiality,— 

engaged in a pursuit which found employment for| Mr. Charles Lucas observed, that no man in 
a larger class of persons than any other trade in | the building trade had attained to so high a posi- 
the country. The building trade was liable to/tion as the honourable gentleman who now filled 
many vicissitudes. There were periods when athe chair; and he (Mr. Lucas) was sure that every 
great deal of work was to be done, and then per- | one present would agree with him that no man 
sons were stimulated to enter largely into the better deserved that position. Although the 
business, in the hope that prosperous times might elevated station which their chairman enjoyed 
continue, and many entered it for the first time. imposed upon him many important duties, he still 
But then came periods of commercial depression found time to assist with heart and hand a good 
and other circumstances of an exceptional cha-| cause like the institution they now met to com- 


racter, and many who had been induced to com- 





greater claims upon society than almost any other 
elass of persons in the community. It would | 


memorate, and nothing he could do could more 
eloquently attest the goodness of his heart or the 


excellence of his disposition. He had heard it 


said that Mr. Cubitt not only never failed in ful- 
filling any engagement he might make, but that 
one might always rely upon his doing something 
more. It was no doubt this trait, in addition to 
his high character, and the perseverance which he 
always exhibited, which tended to place him in 
ihe bish-anl laneneaile gaiian scbich bn now 
held. He was sure that the buildi ‘ession 
must be of such a man as Mr. Cubitt 


belonging to it. He therefore begged to propose, 





Mr. George Bird said he was deeply sensible of 
the kind manner in which the toast of his health 
had been responded to, but that as short speeches 
were generally considered most acceptable after 


| dinner, he would not attempt to throw discredit 


upon the assertion by making a long one. He 
thought they had reason to indebted to the 
chairman for the kind manner in which he had 
come forward to get them out of a dilemma in 
which they had been placed by the death of their 
worthy president’s father. He was also happy to 
say, that through the agency of Mr. Smith they 
were enabled to get their dividends very regu- 
larly ; and he believed that through the exertions 
of that gentleman they would be able to get the 
income-tax off, which would be equal to 60/. in 
their exchequer. He had now to announce that 
a letter had been received from Mr. Joseph Peters, 
of Rochester (addressed to Mr. Thomas Piper), 
stating that circumstances prevented him from 
attending the annual dinner, but that he was pre- 
pared to subscribe fifteen guineas to the institu- 
tion, provided nine other gentlemen would come 
forward with similar amounts. This was a fair 
challenge, and he (Mr. Bird) would be very glad 
to receive any cheques in conformity with the 
suggestion of Mr. Peters. He hoped the challenge 
would not be allowed to fall to the ground, as in 
that case the institution would lose the benefit of 
Mr. Peters’ good intention. 

Mr. Harris (the secretary) then read a long list 
of subscriptions and donations. 

After the list had been read,— 

The Chairman again rose and said, it would ill 
become any society of builders to forget the archi- 
tects. The metropolis of the country, and the 
country Bee pos were largely indebted to that dis- 
tinguished body of men ; but the it company 
ics keen to tc tw Sle: Welt on teteee 
grounds, as, from the moment the institution was 
originated, it had been warmly by many 
influential gentlemen connected with that profes- 
sion. He would connect with it the name of 
Mr. Godwin, who had been a constant friend of 
the institution in more ways than one. 

Mr. Godwin, in replying to the toast, said he 
was extremely obliged for the hearty and genial 
manner in which the mention of his name had 
been received, and for the kind reference made to 
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him by the chairman,—an allusion for which he 
was indebted solely to the excellent heart of the 
chairman himself. He was sure that the archi- 
tects of the kingdom would hear with pleasure of 
any recognition of their services and merits on the 
part of a body so numerous and eminent as that of 

i There was, he was happy to say, a 
right and understanding between the archi- 
tects and the builders, and he believed that they 
entertained a feeling of mutual respect for each 
other. From his own experience, he could say 
that the architects had the utmost dependence 
upon the builders as a body: there might, of 
course, he some exceptions, as there were in all 
trades and avocations; but, as a body, the archi- 
tects had ect confidence in the builders to 
carry out their designs and deal fairly by their 
clients. He believed that the architects of Great 
Britain were entitled to the respect of the com- 
munity. He was aware that in some organs of 
public opinion it was the custom to pooh-pooh 
English architects, but whether they would look at 
the Halls of Liverpooland Leeds, DoncasterChurch, 


debate. 
should be something more than a statue, with 
which, looking to the general run of our portrait 
statues—sad things most of them—we fully agree. 
The editor of the Gateshead Observer taking this 
view, says,— 

“ Were we bound down to a statue and mere 
pedestal, it might be well to give the whole 
matter to one single artist. But we are not so 
limited, and see not why we should have but the 
sculptor’s aid. Ifthere be a statue of Stephen- 
son in existence—as it seems there is—a good and 
satisfactory work of art, there may be no objec- 
tion, but great advantage, in adopting it at once ; 
but, surely, the architect, apprised of the facts— 
seeing the statue for which a home is wanted— 
may frame the fitting shrine? Competition, we 
know, has its perils; but it also has its glories. 
Where, without it, would have been the Scott 
Monument, or the Martyrs’ Memorial? And, let 
us say, some kindred structure the present cir- 
cumstances seem to suggest.” 











the new theatre in Covent Garden, or the altera- 
tions making in the streets of London, they would | 
see that talent existed, in the country, which, | 
if properly developed and seconded by the builder, | 
would give a character to the architecture of the | 
nineteenth century so that in future history it 
would take its proper place. Several years had 
passed since he first had the privilege and gratifi- | 
cation of aiding in the advocacy of the institution 
the festival of which they were then comme- | 
morating. He believed he was amongst the first 
who had done so. Sincerely he wished it an 
abundant measure of success, and he hoped that 
the institution would always be presided over by 
as clear a head and kind a heart as they had in 
the chair that evening. 

The chairman then gave “The Health of the 
Directors and Stewards,” coupling with the toast 
the name of Mr. Thomas Cozens, the founder. 

Mr. Cozens responded to the toast, and said he | 
really had no words to describe how sensible 
he was of the honour done him. It was deeply 
gratifying to him, and he was sure to all who 
heard him, to find that the promoters of the in- 
stitution had worked for so good a purpose. They 
were met that night to assist those poor creatures 
who could not assist themselves. Those who now 
heard him were in circumstances of compara- 
tive affluence, but they did not know what might 
be their ultimate destiny. He hoped they would 
all continue in prosperity, so as to be able to spare | 
out of their abundance something towards the 
maintenance of those upow whom fortune had 
not smiled so favourably. 

Mr. George Bird then announced that as trea- 
surer he was in receipt of donations amounting to 
312/. 12s. 6d.* 

The chairman having given “The Brighton 
Branch of the Institution, and prosperity to it,” 
proposed the toast of “The Press,” taking occa- 
sion to remark not only upon the ability with 
which the periodical press was conducted, but | 
upon its increasing influence upon the destinies of 
nations, and its means of usefulness in promoting 
the happiness and contentment of free nations. 

The toast of “The Ladies” was subsequently 
given, and responded to by Mr. Joseph Bird, after 
which the company separated. 





| 
} 
; 





PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE LATE | 
GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


At a large meeting of the promoters of a | 
monument to the late George Stephenson, to be | 
erected in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, held recently, it | 
was determined that a prominent part of the 
memorial shall consist of a statue of Mr. Stephen- 
son, and that the whole work shall be given into | 
the hands of one artist of eminence, and not be | 
submitted to competition—against which latter | 
course several strong objections were stated. It 
was left to the committee to select a sculptor : Mr. 
Lough, as connected with the town in early life, 
and as having already made a satisfactory statue 
of Stephenson, was prominently named in the 


* Amongst the donations announced were Ald. W. 
Cubitt, W. Cubitt and Co. 10/. 10s. each; W. R. Rogers, 
52. $s.; Thos. Piper, 5/. 5s.; G. Spencer Smith, 10/. 10s. ; 
Geo. Smith, 5/.5s,; R. Watts, 5/. $s. each for two grand- 
sons ; Thos. Jackson, 5/. 5s.; Jas. Weston, S/. 5s. ; Henry 
Dodd, 5i. 5s.; Coles, Shadbolt, and Co. 5/. 5s.; Richard 
Yeo, 5/, 5s.; Robert Yeo, 3/. 33.; Wm. Hutchons, 2/. 9s, . 
Thos. Grissell, 5/. 5s.; Lucas, Bros. 10/. 10s.; Lee, Son 


| 


| 





84, 58.; BE. H. Todé, 3/. 3s 


Willis, 27. 2s. ; Smith and Hill, ai. 2s. ; Jas. Taylor, 2. 2s. ; have indicated. 


T. Stirling, 2/. 2s.; Wm. Stirling, 2. 2s, &c. &e, 





| that has frequently presented itself to me on visit- | 


$s? | only 1 fear beaut 
. A. Robinson, 3/. 3s.; Collins | them to sanction 
Birmingham, on 10s ; G. Westacott, they may find cause to 


PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engi-| P' 


neers have awarded the following premiums :-— 


1. A Telford Medal to J, Atkinson Longridge, and a 
Council Premium of Books to C. H. Brooks, for their 
paper “‘ On Submerging Telegraphic Cables.”’ 

2. A Telford Medal to G. Robertson, for “‘ An Investiga- 


‘tion into the Theory and Practice of Hydraulic Mortar.”’ 


3. A Telford Medal to J. Henderson, for his paper *‘ On 
the Methods generally employed in Cornwall, in Dressing 
Tin and Copper Ores.” 

4. A Telford Medal to R. Jacomb Hood, for his paper 
“On the Arrangement and Construction of Railway 
Stations.”’ 

5. A Telford Medal to Major-General G. B. Tremen- 
heere, for his paper ‘‘On Public Works in the Bengal 
Presidency.” 

6. A Telford Medal to Alfred Giles, for his paper ‘‘ On 
the Construction of the Southampton Docks.”’ 

7. A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium in Books, 
to Lindsay Molesworth, for his paper “* On the Conversion 
of Wood by Machinery.”’ 

8. A Watt Medal to T. Spencer Sawyer, for his paper 
** On the Principal Self-acting and other Tools employed 
in the Manufacture of Engines, Steam-boilers, &c.’’ 

9. A Council Premium of Books to F. C. Webb, for his 
paper “On the Practical Operations connected with 
Paying-out and Repairing Submarine Telegraph Cables.” 

10. Ditto to H. Conybeare, for his paper, “* Description | 
of Works recently executed for the Water Supply of 
Bombay, in the East Indies.” 

11. Ditto to S. Alfred Varley, for his paper “‘On the 





Qualifications requisite in a Submarine Cable, for most 


efficiently ‘transmitting Messages between distant Sta- | 


tions.”’ 
12. Ditto to R. Carden Despard, for his paper ‘‘ Descrip- | 
tion of Improvements on the Second Division of the | 
River Lee.”* i 

13. Ditto to Alexander Wright, for his paper “ On| 
Lighting Mines by Gas.” 

14. Ditto to J. Brunlees, for his ‘‘ Description of the} 


Iron Viaducts erected across the Estuaries of the Leven | 
and Kent, in Morecambe Bay.”’ 


A list of subjects for which the council are pre- | 


Some, who are interested, think there| rally enough studied by the architect ? Is he not - 





the Hon. Major Jocel wader sce 
3; Messrs. Corbally and McKevoy, M.Ps. ; 
John MeNeill (the engi and others, were 
t. Messrs. Petrick, ohn, and Edward 
oore, are the contractors. 

A new church, entitled St. Ann’s chapel of 
ease, has been recently erected by the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Lifford, in the townland of Carrick- 
magrath, parish of Donoughmore, and consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Derry. Style, Gothic. 
The building is capable of accommodating u 
of 100 persons, and the internal fittings are said 
to be skilfully and tastefall 
Lifford has also allotted a of 
burial purposes. Mr. Armstrong was the builder 
of the church. 

The subscriptions to the _— Fund have 
reached the sum of 1,253/. 5s. Her Majesty has 
— a pension of 1007. per annum to Mrs. 


‘Gea of the bas-reliefs for the Welli testi- 
monial is being modelled by young Hogan, the 
late sculptor’s son, at Rome, 

Sir John McNeill’s assistants are surveying for 
the proposed railway from Monaghan to Clones. 
It is also projected to form a line from Clones to 
Cavan. 

The Dublin papers are literally teeming with 
complaints against the exposed state of the land- 


zi 


|ing-place at Kingstown; and it is proposed to 


construct a tramway from the pier to the railway, 


pared to award premiums has been published. | @ud to cover in a portion of the jetty. Light is 


Copies of it may be obtained on application at the | 


Institution. 





EDINBURGH. 

A PARAGRAPH in your paper last week, under | 
the head of “Scotland,” reminds me of a question | 
ing Edinburgh; and never more strongly than | 
the last time I was there, early in September. 

I mean this—How far do the various architec- 


t 


|tural works that have been carried out in the 


Scottish capital of late years increase the peculiar | 
beauty it derives from its picturesque situation | 


In such a city, from the contour of the ground | 
surface, any building of importance will probably | 
form a prominent object in some of the best views | 
of the city. Take as an instance that looking’ 
westward from above the railway station in| 
Princes-street. There the Castle and its Rock 
form a noble termination to a grand town scene. 
But I question if the predominance of these objects | 
(which the picture requires) is made more striking | 


; 


i 


by the towers of the Free Church College, or the 


buildings on the mound beneath. And other views ° 


ing 
for the walling, 
face. Mr. W. J. Barre, of Newry, 


might be named, in which, I think, the works of. 
man are placed so as to mar, more or less, the’ 
impressiveness of the magnificent works of God, | 
which give the city, in my eyes, its peculiar charm. 
I raise no question as to the merits of the build- 
ings themselves: I only wish to call attention to’ 


greatly wanting, for on dark and severe nights 

accidents frequently take place. 

The Wexford Embankment Company are about 
laying out 4,600/. in the reclamation of slob wastes. 

The Dungarvon and Clonmel Railway will be 
28 miles in length, at a cost for construction of 
7,0002. per mile. 

New Turkish Baths are to be erected at 
Lincoln-place, Dublin, from designs by Mr. Barter. 

St. Mary’s Church, Cork, is to be completed 
forthwith. A new colonnade and facade are to be 
added. 

The new Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary’s, 
Mayheral, near Rathfriland, was consecrated on 


| and the magnificent hills that rise in and around it? Sunday, October 17, by the Right Rev. Dr. 


Leahy, coadjutor Bishop of Dromore. The build- 
ing, which occupies a site immediately adjoining 
the old one, is designed to meet the ts 
of a country parish church, consisting on plan of 
nave, chancel, sacristy, and west and south 
entrances. The aisles are laid with black and 
red tiles, and the chancel with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles. en es ee 


ing pulpit, &c. of deal, stained and varnished. 


ite of the neighbourhood is used E 

of windows, dressings, &c. and 

ilt in random, with rough rock 
architect. 








drawings of drinking-fountains, it occurs to me 


their effect on general views of the city; and if, to request you will advocate, in any future erec-. 


the recent controversy about the works at the tion of such fountains, that.a 


Castle be any index of public feeling, the Edin- | 


burgians are not indifferent to the value of these,—| poor thirsty. dogs: 
y of design may sometimes lead | tion to 
works which, when executed, forget the poor friend of man, who often suffers so 
for the reason 1 much from thirst. waste of 
Is the effect of his building, in a water, and the additional expense would be well 
general view of a town or landscape, a point gene- bestowed.—J. W. é 


of the ay 
and out ; 

think the lords 
in our kindness to our fellows, not 


There need be no 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
REPORT ON MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Ar the usual weekly meeting of the Board, on 
the 29th ult. Mr. Woolrych, the clerk, read the 
following report from the committee on the main 


question 
“4. That they have ee ee ee 
for obtaining the lamds req for the construc 





Opinion that it will be expedient the should at | 
once proceed to obtain the consent of the of | 
State for acquiring the lands in question, and for that | 
they should issue the advertisements and give | 

notices prescribed by the Metropolis Local Manage- | 
ment Act, describing the works and other requisite par- | 
ticulars, and stating that the Board are willing to treat | 
for the purchase of such lands, and as to the compensa- 
tion to be made, which course they accordingly recom- 


2. That they have directed their attention to the pre- 
liminary steps to be taken with a view to the erection of 
the pumping eng:nes required for the main drainage ; and 


not more than twenty, nor less than twelve, of the prin- 
cipal engine manufacturers for the designing, construct 
itig; and erecting boilers, engines, and pumps, to be 
erected within the metropolitan district, capable of lifting 
continuously the requisite amount of sewage water. 

3. That the committee be empowered to obtain some 
competent chemical opinion as to the materials to be 
employed in the construction of the main intercepting 
sewers.”’ 


The several clauses of the report were gone into 
separately, and were unanimously adopted. Some 
difference of opinion was elicited as to the ad- 
visability of giving much heed to chemical opinions 
on the question of materials. Mr. Alderman 
Humphery recommended the use of paviors, having 
himself used some millions of them in the con- 
struction of his docks. 

On Wednesday last the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee met at the offices, Greek-street, for the 
— of appointing a surveyor to value the 

d required for the northern high level sewer. 
There was a full attendance of members. Fifteen 
applications were received from surveyors of the 
metropolis, which were eventually reduced in the 
usual way, by show of hands, to Mr. John Oakley, 
of the firm of Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, and 
Messrs. Haslam and Buckland, of Cannon-street 
West. The final show of hands gave a majority 
of one vote to Mr. Oakley, who was declared 
elected. Advertisements for tenders for the con- 
struction of the sewer will appear in a few days. 








THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 
Sre,—The following is a copy of a memorial, 





; | public, and scarcely call for the apology made by 





sent by the operatives of the building trades, to 
their employers, asking for a diminution in the | 
hours of labour. This being a public question, | 
the trades will feel obliged if you will please to | 
insert it in your valuable paper.—On behalf of | 
the committees, Geo. Porrer, Secretary. | 


To the Master Builders of London and its Vicinity. | 
GentTLemen,— We, the operative carpenters and joiners, | 

ns, and bricklayers, beg to lay before yon this | 
memorial, praying for a redaction in the hours of labour. | 


vineed that, owing to excessive hours of labour, our worth | 
as artisans is depreciated, both in a mental and physical | 
point of view. } 

We justify ourselves in taking this position on the | 
ground of our having an equal right to share, with other 
workers, that large amount of public sympathy which is 
being now so widely extended in the direction of short- | 
ening the hours of labour. j 

The fact is well known that the present hours for work- 
ing are too many, to afford either rest from exhaustion, | 
or time to improve the intellect, so as to acquire the | 
knowledge aul skill requisite for the rapid progress of in- | 
vention ; that continuous exertion without recreation must | 
engender those evils we deplore,—that owing to this con. | 
tinuous exertion, premature incapability must necessarily 
ensue, whereby our value in the field of labour is ma- 
terially affected, and we ourselves are eventually left a 
heavy burden upon the public. 

Further, gentlemen, your memorialists regard this 
question as a purely public one; a question which does 
not im the remotest degree affect the employers’ profits, 
other than it has a tendency to increase them, and the 
public benefiting as it does, by the introduction of 
machinery, will mot, we feel assured, deny to us under 
your sanction a like participation. 

The object we are desirous of attaining by this memorial 
is a concession from our employers of one hour per day ; 
and the present rate of wages te continue: by such a con- 
cession you will relieve your memorialists from the evils 
they at present suffer, and yourselves from those future 
evils consequent upon our own. 

We beg leave also to suggest that the employers will do 
well to have regard in ail their future contracts to the 
nine hours per dag, for we are so sanguine as to consider 
the consemmation of our desire inevitable. 

Trusting, geutiemen, that our memorial will receive | 
that consideration which is due to our wants, is the wish | 
of yours respectfally, the Carpenters and Joiners, Stone. | 

Signed on behalf of the Trade Committees :-— { 

Carpenters and Joiners. Mattw. Bean, Chairman. | 

Geo. Potter, Secretary. | 

Stone Masons.—Edwin Daniel, Chairman. 
R. W. Grey, Secretary. 


Brickiayers.—Wiliam Blackburn, Chairman. 
ste cat | In “The Defence of our Coasts ; by Colonel A. G. 


Henry 
London, October 7th, 1958. 


Books Receibed. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey: Mining 
Records: Mineral Statistics for 1857. By 
Rozert Huwr, F.R.S. Keeper of Mining 
Records, Z and Co. 18558. 

Twese valuable records are always welcome to the 


Sir R. Murchison for unavoidable delay, which 
only tends to mature the statistics collected in 
them. 

Reviewing the conditions of the year 1857 in 
connection with previous years, Mr. Hunt, in his 
introductory remarks, adduces some points of more 
special interest in the mineral or metallic statistics 
of the kingdom. On the subject of copper, it 
appears that the purchases of the copper companies 
in Cornwall, for 1857, show a decrease of 1,414 tons, 
and those in Swansea, a decrease of 840 tons, upon 
the previous year. Our importations exhibit an 
increase of ore from 71,678 to 75,832 tons, and of 
regulus from 11,124 to 19,262 tons; and our 
exports an increase of metallic copper from 22,863 
tons of the declared value of 2,648,259/. to 25,241 
tons, value 2,815,831. 

The produce of British lead mines, in 1855, was 
69,529 tons: in 1856, it was 73,129 tons; and in 
1857, it fell again to 69,266 tons. Our importa- 
tions of lead also exhibit a falling off of about 3,000 
tons. 

British zine ores are more eagerly sought for, 
and command an improved price. Smelting pro- 
ceases, which promise both economy and despatch, 
are being introduced. 

The unfortunate position of the iron trade 
towards the close of 1857, when about eighty 
blast furnaces were extinguished, naturally led to 
a belief that the falling offin the make of pig-iron 
would have been very considerable; but it is 
found that in 1857 we made, of pig-iron, 3,659,447 
tons, against 3,586,377 tons in 1856. Up to the 
crisis in October, enormous quantities had been 
made in some works, and thrown into the market 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Of coals, we produced and sold 66,645,450 tons 
in 1856, but in 1857 only 65,394,707 tons. 

The values of the metals, as obtained from the 
furnaces at the market prices of the year 1857, 
have amounted to the following sums :—- 


A Ce cnesees ere uopaaked £867,680 
RAMIIOE  wintnscssoiexrscoses 2,166,900 

We ioe nies alaicacaenas 1,523,852 
Sooo cceenkiie 133,216 
SETS ape ett 450,000 
BRIE oc caakskbes sence 12,838,560 
Other metals ............ 125,500 











which do not appear in the present volume, was 
25,961,6497. 





and Wright, Paternoster-row. | 
Tus thin octavo contains a section, complete, of | 
“ Philp’s History of Progress in Great Britain.” | 
It comprises much interesting matter, and some | 
amusing illustrations and anecdotes, 





VARIORUM. 
In “The Sanitary Reform of the British Army” ; 


_ by @iAoorparwrne(Hatehard and Son, Piccadilly), 


the author shows up the radical defects under 
which our military hygienne labours ; and, besides 


‘urging the removal of barracks from crowded dis- 


tricts and their general improvement in plan, with 
other remedial measures, strongly advises, what 
we have often urged,—the useful employment of 
our idle troops. Even as a mere invigorator of 


| the physical frame of the soldier this is desirable ; 


much more for the habits of industry which it 
would induce; and more than all, perhaps, for that 
education of the hands which would not only re- 
move the reproach of helpless handlessness from 


British soldiers in the camp and the field, but 


provide them frequently with a means of livelihood 


for their after-years, which would greatly tend to 
‘raise the status and respectability of the soldier, 


and improve the public feeling in favour of enlist- 
ment, The author recommends a small extra 
payment for labour done, the proceeds to accumu- 
late till the soldier’s time expires, so as to provide 
him with a small capital to begin civilian life again 
with. Perhaps, however, as a stimulus, a part of 
sach extra pay should be given him weekly, ac- 

ing to the amount of extra work done.—— 


| the effects of music is unfavoutable for oratory. 
| At the meeting of the British Association two 
From daily experience in our avocations we are con. | T%¢ Progress of Carriage Roads and Water | 
Conveyances, from the Earliest Times to the | 


Formation of Railways. London: Houlston | 











and 
knoll, so intricately mixed up and arranged as to 
present the greatest possible protection to the de- 
fenders, and the most numerous and discouragmg 
obstacles to invaders. This author urges the 
usefal emp t of the soldier on these and 
other works, and does not hesitate to maintain that 
one of the greatest causes of the dire mortality, 
among even our finest and best-cared-for troops, 
is a gross fulness of eating and drinking, aecom- 
panied by an insufficiency of work for head and 
hands, beyond the mere irksome, unamusing, and 
monotonous routine of military duties in peace. 
As remarked, in connection with this subject, the 
French and Russian seem to use the shovel 
and pickaxe with much more willingness and 
ease than the British do; and it is evident that 
our troops are not quite the self-dependent, use- 
ful, hardy men they might be for all kinds of 
work in the field. ——— “Cassell’s Illustrated 
Almanac for 1859” contains, for sixpence, a great 
variety of useful information, interspersed with 
showy illustrations, which render the whole much 
more attractive than a mere almanac is usually 
felt to be——-A simple and useful little lesson- 
book for young historical readers has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edmonds, author of “ English His- 
tory,” &c.—under the title “ Ele Notes 
on the History of France.” (Tallant and Allen, 
Paternoster-row.) 








Miscellanen. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTIoN.—At an ordinary 
meeting of the association, held on the 29th ult., 
a paper by Mr. T. W. Goodman, on “ Normandy,” 
was read. 

RUPTURE OF THE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN DOVER 
anp Caxais.—The submarine telegraphic com- 


| munication with France has been interrupted. 


The cause is not yet precisely ascertained, but it 
appears certain that the cable is broken, all four 
of the wires having failed. It was thought that the 
rupture has occurred near Dover, and that the 
dragging of some anchor had occasioned the 
accident. 

Tue Legps Town-Hat.—The large room of 
the Town-hall, says the Intelligencer, must be 
regarded as eminently successful for musical effect. 


| The notes, whether vocal or instrumental, seemed 


The value of the whole mineral produce of the | 
| United Kingdom in 1857, except clays and stones, | 


to acquire increased volume and freedem in the 
ample space, and are perfectly heard in every part 
of the room. But the resonance which enhances 


methods of amendment were tried, one consisting 
of a sort of parabolic sounding-board, looking very 
like a niche for the speaker to stand in; the other 
of a large screen at the back of the platform, with 
as large a canopy projecting forward over the 
heads of the speakers. The latter was the more 
effective, but by no means satisfactory. A similar 
screen and canopy, with a movable platform, if 
placed in the middle bay on one side of the room, 
would enable any tolerably good speaker to make 
his words distinctly audible. His distance from 
the most remote of his audience would be little 
more than half the length of the room, and the 
resonant qualities of the semicircular roof would 
be less excited. This arrangement would have 
the further advantage, in any crowded meeting, 
of converting the orchestra into a gallery for a 
large number of hearers. 


Master Bakers’ Asytrm.—About two years 
since a plot of about three acres, in the Lee Bridge- 
road, was purchased, for the purpose of oe 
thereon an asylum for the reception of decay 
masters of the baking trade. The first portion, or 
centre wing, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid about fifteen months since, having been com- 
pleted, the new building has been inaugurated. 
The portion of the new wing erected comprises ten 
dwellings, and is the first portion of fifty-four 
dwellings. It is from the design of Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, of London, architect. The style is 
rustic Italian; material of light-coloured brick, 
relieved with quoins and dressings of Ancaster 
stone. In the first floor is a room in the centre 
intended as a hoard-room and ¢ and there is 
also a committee-room, The whole of the design 
has been earried out by Mr. E. Clarke, of Totten- 
ham, contractor. 
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Ixstrrution oF Cryit Enerxerrs.—The first 
meeting of the new session will be held on Tues- 

next, the 9th inst. 

TORY, OR RaGcEp Scuoors, Norrryc- 
nam; Comprttrion.—The committee, after con- 
sideration upon the merits of the numerous 
designs sent in for this a decided upon 
those with the motto, “I take aim for the mark ;” 
the author of which, upon opening the envelope 
accompanying them, was found to be Mr. Charles 
H. Wright Edwards, of Camden Town and Not- 
tingham. 

Baristor Scuoor or Pracricat Art.—The first 

eral meeting of shareholders of this school was 

ld in the new building, Queen’s-road, on Thurs- 
day in last week. Mr. P. W.S. Miles, who pre- 
sided, said the school had now been in operation 
five years, and the report showed that great credit 
was due to the master, Mr. Ferrier, for the way in 
which he had carried it on, because he had not had 
so much support as might have been given him. 
When the school was first established there were 
€2 pupils, but now there were 150 artizans, and 
150 ladies, making 300 students in all. This 
school was the seventh among the central, and 
second in the list of public schools, having 1,736 
children under instruction, the metropolis, which 
alone exceeded it, having only 2,725. The Bristol 
school among the local medals was fifteenth in the 
list, and among the national, eighth. In April 
last 18 medals were awarded to pupils of the 
Bristol school, and 152 prizes were granted to the 
different schools connected with it, being under 
instruction. He hoped people would not believe 
that these medals and prizes were gained too 
easily, for he was acquainted with one of the 
examiners, who had assured him that these rewards 
were bond fide, and not given unless the students 
thoroughly deserved them. He then adverted to 
the industrial exhibition which had been held, and 
of which that was the last day. It had been 
visited, from first to last, by nearly 10,000 persons, 
and at times from 500 to 600 had been in the 
room at one time. 

“ Poposcapus.”’—M. Ochsner, of Rotterdam, is 
said to have invented a mode of walking on water, 
and he has been called “the first podoscapber.” 
The “ podoscaphs” are a species of sabot, about 
15 feet long and 9 inches high (or deep). Stand- 
ing erect, the podoscapher, provided with a pole 
flattened at the end (for paddling), and 12 feet 
long, can advance, turn, or recede with great 
swiftness in water not deeper than the length of 
the pole. M. Ochsner won a wager by ascending 
the Rhine, from Rotterdam to Cologne, in his 
podoseaphs in seven days. The novelty of such a 
mode of progression on water, however, is not so 
unprecedented as appears to be imagined. About 
thirty-five years since, the writer witnessed a 
decidedly less clumsy and more ingenious mode 


of walking, treading, or riding on water, in the | 
harbour of Leith. This consisted of a machine | 


not unlike a velocipede, but mounted on water- 
tight floats instead of wheels. The inventor, 


mounted on this machine, with hinged paddles on | 
his feet, made rapid progress over the surface of 


the water. The floats, in the present instance, 
are superseded by the “ sabots ;” but while these 
latter are no less than 15 feet long, the former 
were little more than as many inches in length and 
depth: there were three of them, one before and 
two behind, and the apparatus floated by them 
was of slight iron rods, on which a saddle was 
fixed which the water-treader bestrode. 


Tuk Norrixenam Scwoon or Art.— The 
annual meeting of the Nottingham Government 
School was recently held, in the Exchange-hall, 
Nottingham. In the absence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who was prevented from being present 
by illness, Lord Belper was called upon to preside. 
Among the objects in the exhibition of drawings 
in connection with the school, were a series of de- 
signs by Mr. Simpson, architect, of a proposed 
new building to be erected on ground granted for 
that purpose by the corporation. The site is in 
the locality of the Arboretum, near the corner 
bounded by Peel-street and Waverley-street. The 
style is modern Italian. The facade is about 127 
feet long, and two stories high, the lower of which 
comprises elementary and geometrical schools, 
conservatory, and porter’s residence. On reach- 
ing the second story, and passing through an 
arcade entrance, we come to the reception-room 
and library, beyond which, on both sides, are the 
male and female studies, while the foreground is 
occupied by a rotunda for the reception of classic 
models. The whole of this story is lighted from 
the ceilings, and it is intended to serve as a picture 
gallery, affording nearly 6,000 feet of space for 
that purpose. ere is also a museum adapted 
for the exhibition of natural history specimens. 


ConcrETE.— often observed the insuffi- 
ciency of the adopted, no whole stones 
should be used —all fractured. The common 
method of shooting it in a trench for a foundation 
is insufficient. I have invented (in idea) a travel- 
ling machine, on wheels. By means of two 
windlasses, draw up a cylindrical vessel containing 
concrete, to be let fall at any given height, drawn 
up by two endless chains, and well mixed by the 
motion.—T. G, 

Water For Rome. — Notwithstanding the 
abundance and salubrity of its waters, only three 
of the fourteen aqueducts required for the luxurious 
therme and fountains of the ancients are at pre- 
sent in useat Rome. It is now under contempla- 
tion to restore the Marcian aqueduct, which, 
according to Frontinus, derived its source from a 
spot on the Equicolan hills, near the Via Valeria, 
thirty-three miles from Rome. This water was 
considered by the ancient Romans the best that 
came into the capital, and was especially reserved 
for drinking. The pope has anthorised M. Moraldi, 
the architect, to commence the necessary surveys. 


A Crerxs’ Lrprary snp LiTerarY Assoct- 
ATION AT THE GENERAL Post-oFFice.—A move- 
ment is in progress for the establishment of a 
library and reading-room at the General Post- 
office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for the clerks and 
other officers, but not including all ranks seem- 
ingly, which we think is a pity, since the clerks 
and other higher officials might thus greatly aid 
in the enlightenment and moral elevation of their 
inferiors. A literary association is also to be 
founded, the whole to constitute “an institution 
that shall be open to every clerk or higher officer 
of the General Post-office without distinction of 
department.” Surely the library might be thrown 
open to the lower officers as well as the higher, at 
all events, on payment of some very small contri- 
bution from all who desire it. Otherwise, the 
movement is a very commendable one. Connected 
with the institution there will be a news-room, 
and occasional lectures, conversazioni, and general 
meetings. 

Tue CHarert Royat or St. Grorer, Wrxpsor. 
—During the absence of the Queen from the 
Castle, the services at St. George’s Chapel have 
been suspended, by order of the dean and canons, 
nearly two months, for the purpose of introducing 
Messrs. Price and Co.’s system for correcting the 
tendency to damp, and maintaining a temperature 
of about 50 deg. Fahrenheit during the coldest 
weather, the congregation having hitherto suf- 
fered much from the coldness of the chapel during 
the winter months. This operation has been 
accomplished by the combined use of hot-water 
pipes, and an extensive range of heating surfaces, 
the former being placed in flues running through 
the entire aisle of the chapel, and the latter fixed 
in a chamber beneath it. The fresh air is intro- 
duced from the outside of the chapel, and warmed 
| in its passage through the chamber; it is after- 
| wards distributed throughout the chapel by the 
flues beneath the floor. 





| has been putting together his memories (from per- 
| sonal acquaintance), of great men and women of the 
epoch, in the shape of two lectures. The first will 
| include notice of Hannah Moore, Lady Morgan, 
| Moore, Scott, Amelia Opie, Rogers, Jane Porter, 
| Bowles, Crabbe, Maria Edgeworth, Montgomery, 
Elliott, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Cole- 
| ridge, and Southey. The second—Burns, Professor 
| Wilson, Allan Conningham, Hogg, Felicia Hemans, 
| Cooper, Washington Irving, Lady Blessington, 
| Mary Russel Mitford, Banim, Horace and James 
Smith, Letitia Landon, Barbara Hofland, Camp- 
bell, Hook, and Hood. Mr. Hall says truly, “It 
will be obvious that there are not many to whom 
this task is possible :—to have been personally ac- 
quainted with a large proportion of those who 
head the epoch, infers a youth long past, yet a 
youth familiar with them, and that under circum- 
stances so peculiar as to have been enjoyed by few. 
Many of whom I shall speak had ‘ put on immor- 
tality ’ before the greater number of my auditors 
were born: one generation has passed away, 
and another has attained its prime, since the 
period to which I shall take you back.” We 
“happen to know” how much he “happens to 
know ” of those who have filled the world’s eye 
for the last quarter of a century, and can say with 
certainty that the lectures will possess no common 
interest, and afford no ordinary pleasure. Mr. 
Hall has upheld honourably the status of a man 
of letters for a term approaching forty years, and 
is entitled to the warm sympathy and support of 
all labouring in that profession, if on no other 
grounds, 


present time 1,040,940/. a year. 

Way witt a Par ov Waren, ser rs A NEWLX- 
PAINTED Room, Remove THE Smx.t or Paryt ?— 
Because water has a tendency to absorb : 
hence those which are emitted by paint are « 
Srom the atmosphere by the water. 

Tae Sreeer Fountaty Movemeyt. — The 
Preston town council have accepted an offer, by 
Mr. Joseph Livesey, of that town, to erect six 
drinking-fountains in the borough.——In Black- 
burn there are now mapy drinking-fountains, and 
more are p to be erected. Mr. Alderman 
Cunningham, although a brewery proprietor, has 
proffered the front of his house in Mary Ann- 
street, for the erection of a drinking-feuntain, 
provided those who erect it will prevent the 
water from penetrating through the front wall 
into the interior of the house. A drinking- 
fountain has been erected at the corner of Salford. 
bridge, in me of the late Mr. George Dew- 
hurst, an old reformer. It is similar to the one 
against the Market-house-——Colonel Baker, of 
Grosvenor, has offered a donation of 5/. towards 
the erection of a drinking-fountain in Bath; and 
others of the same nature are anticipated. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCH #OLOGICAL SocigTy.— 
The annual general meeting of this society has 
been held at ‘ord. After the council’s report 
was read and adopted, and new office-bearers 
elected, the Rev. J. Mendham read a paper on 
the life and labours of Dr. S. E. Castill; and the 
Rev. W. Monkhouse, one on the eae 
the County of Bedford. A paper by the . 
J. F. Dawson, on Clapham Church, was then read. 
After describing the old work still extant, explain- 
ing the present condition of the building, and the 
many disfigurements and plasterings with which 
this interesting relic had been abused, some wall 
decorations which had lately been discovered were 
described, together with the scanty but mis- 
chievous “repairs” which had been bestowed on 
the church, and the unsatisfactory condition, bad 
arrangement of the interior, and insufficient 
accommodation for the growing population. The 
writer, then referring to the i 
| said :—“ A brighter future, however, is, I trust, at 
hand. Plans are now under the consideration of 
Mr. Scott, the architect, the object of which may 
he briefly stated as follows:—Whilst carefully 
preserving the character of the more ancient 





style of architecture—to provide additional church 
room by a judicious enlargement of the present 


AUTHORS OF THE AGE.—Under this title Mr. | structure—to insert new windows—to construct 
|S. C. Hall, the esteemed editor of the Art-Journai, | ew roofs, and new beams, floors, and bell-frames 


within the interior of the tewer—to provide new 
sittings and internal fixtures upon a uniform 
plan—and thoroughly to renovate the entire 
fabric, both internally and ester well as 
to enclose the tower and church within a greatly- 
extended churchyard.” 

Guascow ARcuzoLocican Socrery. — The 
annual meeting and conversazione of this society 
was held on the evening of Monday, the 1st inst. 
In the unavoidable absence of Sir Andrew Orr, 
president of the society, Mr, Sheriff Steele oceu- 
pied the chair. The secretary read the report of 
the council, from which it appeared that the pro- 
gress made during the past session had been most 
satisfactory. Arrangements had been made for 
printing some of the most interesting papers, and 
the first part of the transactions, it was 
would soon be in the hands of the members. The 
nucleus of a collection of antiquities bad been 
formed, and suitable premises secured for their 
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Tae Hei eis iii —At a recent 
meeting of the Local Board of Health, when about 
fifty members were present, a debate took place 
on the drainage question for the west district— 
which occasioned a discussion of about four hours, 
and resulted in the almost unanimous adoption of 
the plan proposed by Mr. Batler, the assistant 
engineer of the Board, for effecting the drainage 
of the whole district without having recourse to 
pumping—thus setting aside the successive plans 
and of Messrs. Clarke, Newman, Marillier, 
and Hawksley, civil engineers. Mr. Moss pointed 
out in course of the discussion, that while there 
had been years of debate as to the adoption of 
“deep” or “shallow ” drainage, there was in this 
debate a contest of only a few inches between the 
depth of the sewer proposed Mr. Hawksley, 
and that of M-. Butler; and he H. Lambert 
explained, that whereas- Mr. Hawksley obtained | 
6 fect fall from York-street to the outfall, Mr. | 
Butler obtained 8 feet, and in like manner, while | 








Mr. Hawksley secured a fall of 1 in 1,800 


Mr. Butler had a fall of 1 in 1,300, and con- 
sequently the water would pass more rapidly 
through Mr. Butler’s sewer, and keep the sewer 
more clean. 


Corecr 1x Vecrtasie Srrvctvres.—Colour, 
by varied dispositions of quantity, and diverse 
degrees of intensity, may materially alter the| 
general appearance. As a general principle, colour | 
is used to assist form, and also by its enchant- 
ments to add to the beauty of the organism. In 
vegetable structures the primary colours, viz. 

lue, red, and yellow, are exhibited sparingly, | 
occurring almost exclusively in flowers of a more or 
less diminutive character when compared with the 
entire o Secondary colours are widely 
diffused—at least, the secondary colour, green, 
which is remarkably cheering and grateful. The 
tertiary colours are also prominent in the general 
effect of nature, and, if not in their maximum 
intensity, they are exhibited in their tints and 
hues. Although the general colour of vegetable 
nature is green, which is a secondary colour, 
nevertheless this green only appears as such when 
near the eye of the spectator; for not only is 
there an opacity in the atmosphere, which must 
necessarily change the green into a hue or shade 
of that colour, but the atmosphere is also more 
or less blue, which, added to the green, as the 
spectator recedes, causes the green landscape to 
become more and more blue; and as one equiva- 
lent of blue added to green makes a compound of 
these, which would be an extremely blue-green, it 
follows that the aspect of the distant landscape is 
that of a blue-green, and not green proper ; and 
as the opacity of the atmosphere tends towards 
white or light during the day, the distant land- 
scape will become a tint of blue-green, and as 
evening dawns, the white aérial vapours, mingling 
with the evening twilight, will give a more 
neutralized effect, the real darkness, or absence of 
light, givin e a shade to the blue-green, while the 
vapours, adding white, give a tint which, mingling, 
cause a neutral aspect, tinged with blue- -green.— 
Art-Journal, 

Hexuam Apsey Cuvrcu.—The state of this 
fine old edifice is brought under notice by a corre- 
spondent of a Northumberland ‘paper, called The 
Daily Chronicle. He first points out what has 
been done by the Hexham people. The galleries 
which occupied the spaces between the pillars of 
the choir have been removed, and the clustered 
pillars themselves restored from base to capital. 
Whitewash has been carefully taken from the 
walls of the choir, and the noble mouldings of the 
arches, inclusive of triforium and clerestory, dis- 
played in their original condition, and mutilated | 
stones replaced by new. The original rood-screen 
now remains alone at the west extremity of the 
choir, and beneath the easternmost of the four 
lofty arches which carry the tower. The floor 
of the choir has been lowered sufficiently to dis- 








cover the bases of the pillars. Benches of modern |” 








construction have been designed in place of the 
old pews, and oak pulpit and reading-desk of an | 
Pepe ia ar substituted for those hitherto | 
in use, large transept is still disfigured by | 
whitewash. The effect of the four lofty peal 
beneath the tower is marred by the projection of *“* 
a wooden belfry below the point of each arch. la 
The existing doorway, erected by the Company of | 
Mercers, presenting a wonderful combination of 
the Italian and Greek, not to say the Mercers’ 
styles of building, is an eyesore. A few other re- 
quisites are—a new communion-table, and raised 
dais of encaustic tiles, oak screens to mark out 
each side of the chancel, lead casements to the 
windows, and the windows themselves supplied 
with stained glass, a new organ, and numerous 
other accessories, 








For re-building chapel, High-street, Deptford. Mr. F. 
Pouget, architect :— 








For Warehouses, Newgate-street, for Mr. Wm. 
Messrs. Tillott and Chamberlain, architects :— 
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Hawtrey and Son 
Piper and Son 
Browne and Robinson 
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For building a Mechanics’ Institute at Norwood. Mr. 
B. Lamb, architect :— 


RAE WR CG. s onc cssvecsises £2,910 0 0 
Seagrave and Co. ......+.-+.: 2,788 0 6 
Alfred Deacon .......5-.se000 2,671 15 9 
PREHROM co ccnccccccsencvevesas 2,584 06 © 
GrOROWON oc aciccepeccecceuesss 2,445 19 © 
McLennan and Bird .......... 2,443 0 0 
Adamson and Sons............ 2,309 8 0 
MYOTS.. ccc rccccesesccececs 2,293 6 0 
CERNE 565 vi cbs Kate cevevenves 2,238 0 @ 
Ce MOO kok dest cennesd 2,172 © 0 
Jackson and Shaw ..........++ 2,150 0 0 
Mark Deacon ......:.-sccee08 2,100 @ 0 





For the erection of three houses and finishing — 


| others, in Southampton-street, Camberwell, for Mr. 





Neates. Mr. J. Thomas, architect :-— 
MOUS 26 vibvcebckcte res ... £21,675 6 0 
Crawley .. ’ 1,650 0 @ 
Thompson .. 1,640 0 0 
DIE oo case cc ccoveses 1,625 © 0 
PUN hpi ian d vaaker sed anceee 1,600 0 0 
Colts amd Oe. iccsciccwecscess 1,497 0 @ 
PORTERS bcsveccgiancdccdepanne 1,452 6 0 
Keast and Moon ........++e50¢ 1,333 0 0 
TUNE encsccessacccevesccane 1,230 0 0 
Thornhill and Son (accepted).. 1,198 18 6 
Stevens (withdrawn) .......... 956 160 0 





For erecting and finishing a house at Bexley- heath 
Mr. Henry 8S. Lanchester, architect 


OPI, 0k in Khao ee csi da ot 3,524 6 06 
Psy riko nen ohenee races decane 1,450 @ 06 
PUR ed Widcacenak tetciiodecesve 1,295 0 0 
Di 6 is FAS 1,145 6 0 
PURRIOE 0 nde icdinecestutscveee 1,125 0 © 
Paul (accepted) ........-0.0+. 1,115 6 0 





For new Portland stone front to the Church of Engiand 
and University Life Office, Strand. Messrs. Tress and 
Chambers, architects :-— 

ae 6 6 
. 7i5 0 0 
604 0 0 
678 9 6 








For alterations and additions to a house, No. 29, 
Albemarle-street. Mr. A. Richards, architect :— 


ROWE: eis sac ta bia kec re kiadix £759 @ 0 
PONG sevcnedidvcrscecaveyseee 625 8 0 
Purkiss (accepted) ..........++4 588 0 6 





For repairs and alterations to four houses, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, Caroline-street, Commercial-road East, for Mr. 


H. D. Welton. Quantities taken out by Mr. James 
Barnett :-— 
es TREE iis o's s cece heactucececs o 6 
Taylor (bricklayer) 6 6 
fic eee 6 0 
Jackson and Shaw. 6 0 
Halland Son ...... 6 0 








For alterations and additions to No. 24, Cornhill. 
William Lee, architect :— 


Mr. 





McLennan and Bird ............ £293 0 6 

ORES ic ck dine cecdecivccecvees 285 0 0 
coi Re re ere en epee 275 68 0 
Newman and Mann . ........++ 245 0 0 
DONE 5c Meee ny ices as esseess 239 0 0 

For repairs and alterations to house, No. 2, Vernon- 
| place, Bloomsbury :— 

WEEN oc ck bebe Chobe cere nea £450 6 06 
Partridge and Crutch .......... 437 0 0 
COOGEE ve ci cieciteceveseevaswe 428 0 0 
PRO a ia ceNe been cis eivesives 395 0 0 
BEE Nv kokeeycdvepanescianedese 368 10 © 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


&. E. M.—General B.—W. J. 8.—Mr. D.—G, H.—N. and M— W. E. L. 
~J. C.—W. H.—Ladlow (write to the Surveyor to the Westminster 
Board of Works for a report on the subject just issued by him).— 
F. D. P.—J. D.—J. W.—G. D. (with such a clause Profit is not claim: 

abie).— Marine Sanatoria.—J. C.—C. B. M. (we decline 


ADVERTISE ISEMENTS. 
UILDERS and CONTRACTORS. whose 





ARCHITE OTS, ENGINEERS, 
COUNLY, BOROUGH 


and avctnie ng 
MR. L. FLOWER, CE. and Architect, trans transacta TOWN i re 
selects — 
Sarveys, 


Wrens TED, at the Maidstone Les as Works, 
und “impotent nent tog eee aac aor oy rps 


Appar, by leer, to Mesars. 
stating age and terms, with ‘ 
W- ANTED, a good PAINTER, GLAZIER, 
PAPER. HANGER, and DISTEMPERER,—the 
A ty iad, and te gore 
work, may hear jcation, w 
addressed to Z. Z. Mr. Gilson, Bescher, North heer 


venor-square, 
HANGER AND LOCKSMITH. 


ANTE ED, a steady and competent 
WORKMAN. "wages Sts. per week, and « constant oe 
Satisfactory references will he as to ability and general good 
aa aad to PAWLEY and CARROLL, 2, Gutter-lane, 
Sheapside, E. 


, Re. yey 
Svea ania ot tte,’ byte fin arte only." Chace sre 
* | St. James-square, London, 8. 











* Gros- 








ANTED, a a SITUATION, t by a middle- 

aged Man, en FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, orto ——— 

large and wellknown fre fur several yeas can oe lige 
PT enti x. Xx No.4, 
t, Caledonian- Toad, N. 


a 





TO “gaps AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, b ductal w cuss and practical 
Man, a RE-EN OAc as CLERK of WO: , OF a8 
Builder's Superin ving fulfilled similar situa. 
tions over extensive w ; swith, ‘on ‘nighest wt references to Loudon 
“ The Builder. 
a RE- 


firms.— Address, W. M. Office of 
the Advertiser, 


ANTED, by 

ENGAGEMENT as MEASURING and ESTIMATING CLERK 
or MANAGER of a BUILDER 'S BUSINESS. Being the son of a 
builder, he has obtained a s thorvughly practical and t tical knovw- 
ledge of his b and test jals as to ability and 
decision of character.—Address, ALPHA, Mr. Mayott’s, Stationer, 
Kingsland. 














ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


of PAINTERS, or as Pate: 5 Painter, Glazier, and Paper- 





hanger.—Apply by letter to W 0LOBSEUM, Coffee-house, 
William -street, Regent's-park. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as CARPENTER, — or GENERAL JOBBING 
MAN, on a G ‘s or lebl ay = te, or — for 
constant employment, at moderate wages. In or near mn pre- 
ferred. Has got four years’ good character. — Address BR. A. 4, Mitro- 
street, Aldgate, City, London. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 40, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. 

Good references from last employer.— Address, W. HAY DEN, 33, Car- 
estminster Bridge- 











Msle-street, Wi -rowl, Lambeth, 
To nme aU ge kn Byte or] AND CON- 
NO 


ANTED, ‘a an n EN GAGEMENT to get out 

working Detail, Finished, and Perspective Drawings. prepare 
ae agony take off Quantities, Esti set out, up 
Works, or as CLERK of WORKS, ar an experianced, hand, who 5s 
willing to make himself useful to h’ 
Address, Mr. A. H. CHAMBERS, 1, Vauxhall-street, Upper Ken- 
nington-lane, Londen, 8. 


ANTED, by a respectable Youth, a 
s{TU ATION at the GAS- NG and PLUMBING. Has 
worked in the above trades two years ; has no See to Se > appreni- 
ticed ; age 16.— Address, V. W.6, “Wests buildi 
street, City. 

















ED. br. ENGINEERS, BUILD! 
.. 
AN TED, y the Advertiser (aged 28), an 
scacees He has — ore years’ experience in the 
various b is fully qualified to act as an 
efficient yore nag! in athe of the 4 Bt pr hey Terms moderate. 
Address, A. B. 3, Euston-road, King’s-cross, London. 
ANTED, by an experienced Person, @ 
RE- ENGAGEMENT aa SU eS or FOREMAN, 
under a CONTRACTOR, or others, He is energetic, pe a ge and 
confidential, having veto sl by eminent oun. to whom he 
will give references. Any cne requiring a ly useful and busi- 
nessiman will address C. A. care of Mr. ete, 30, Dorsed- 
street, Baker-street, London, W. 


HITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
NTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
a pote tither ¢ ES 
uk t0 es eae ae of the office. Har been five 
years in a London office.—Addrese, N. G, 3, Golden-square, W. 
TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, by a Surveyor, a gentleman 
who is willing to devote « portion of his time as a GENEIAL. 


ASSISTANT, in return for i taking out 
= estimates, &c.—Apply, by letter, ~~ M.A. ot“ 























ANTED, by a a joe ughly 
a SITUATION, = gy ome ely Boo 
im all fi working drawings 


Mason and carving in 
can carve ate aa 2 Sock somone be given. 


model, and 
Address, R. H. W. at Mr. Bogic’s, 34, Willen cteeet, Intin 


ractical Man, 


here stated :— 








—H, T. W. (euch an arrangement to bring air to a fire is not uncom- 
mon.)—T. G. We cannot reply without seeing it).—Practical —J. W. 8. 
~D. and T.~W. H.-A. G. H.—P. D.—Nemo fin type).—J. FP. F. 
{ditto).—W. and P.—H. G. (shall be made use of).-T. RB. 


6a NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing , Subscriptions, fe. should be 
to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. <All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wot to the “ Publisher.” 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris BR. Coleman, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, b ys a Young 

Man, as PAINTER, PLUMBER, and el > ira) 
wre ee to G. M. 63, South-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
RPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED "by a Young Man, 22, a 


SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER. bb used to the 
bench or jobbing-work. Wages moderate.—Address, J. WAY, No. 5, 
Tichborn-court, High Holborn. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, Ly 
a yoang Man, age 2, es 2 oe ond goat 
— Address, A. A, 18, 
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Nov. 6, 1858.] 


THE BUILDER. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND 
ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT in an 


Office, or as CLERK of WORKS, by a Young Man, aged 22, 


who well understands land aud , isn good draughts- 
man, can take out and make drawi Salary 
neoderate.— Address, ‘A, Mr. Howsith’s, Inspector of Police, 3, Bast- 





i bee Advertiser (age (aged 25), desires an 


Office of an ADOUTERUE ev CON- 
Jaw aon Ils « fair 


Works, etimale nccuriay. tind bas had experience inthe 
digection ead eaperintendeuce of orks.—Address, G. L. J. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


ENGINEERS 
[HE Advertions, who has been four years | 


with a Land and Engineering ‘or, and who will complete | 

4 im the course of « month, is desirous of a 
AG Testimonials of ability, &c. penal the gentleman | 
references will be sent on sapplication.— 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiner, who has been ten years in 


the profession, is a good draughtsman and colourist, and | 
me | 


the understands detail and construction, is desirous 
ENGA '-~ Address, H. H. News-rooms, 66, "Cheapside. 


CHURCH DECORATORS, &c. 


ARTISTS, 
PIE, Advert Advertiser, who has a thorough prac- | 


tical knowledge of Glass Painting, is anxious to meet with a 





gentleman who may be desirous of adding the above Imerative branch | 


te his business. He could undertake every department, and thus an 
important addition pron be carried out with little expense. — 
Address, W. A. C. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE-| 


MENT, as AGENT to a BUILDER or CONTRACTOR, either at | 
home or abroad.--Satisfactory references will be given, on application | 
te M. D. Onwhyn’s Library, Catherine-street, Strand. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


(THE Advextiser, aged 19, is open to an 
daivings and. perspective competent t to are fair work nee | 





13] ' 
per week.—Address, 8. H. Mr. Gosbell’s, Post-office, Shean 


prang 2, Holborn, Wo. 
MAHOGANY AND TIMBER MERCHA 





HE / Advertiser has just relingaished the ™ the ox ees Set ee 
in the above line, and is desirous of post req 


mecting with ater ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly understands his 
business ; rate references, and security, if rer yes 
been wet to her keep the the oka and accounts.— Address, pre-paid, to 





WORKS is wT caNeom, to « —_ 
moniale.— Address, 





ae “accustomed to the, 

















| ‘To SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS, ESTATE AGENTS, fe. 
A PRACTICAL SURVEYOR, of many 


par ary nm having s portion of big tine . 
be glad to assist in of Accounts, Measuring, oat 
j Quantities, Dilapidations, © svtiag, &e. on moderate terms. Unde- 
| niable references.— Direct, M. B. 5, Coomb-street, Havistock. 

| City-road. 





TO MASTER PLASTER 
N active and Tice engy, igor t ¥ oung Man, | 
ha for an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can with e to execute any kind of work ; 
in the plastering business.—Direct W. T G. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


x THOROUGHLY prac oe CLERK. of LA 


weil 
: 
| 
; 


~~ 




















VENTILATION—PURE ATR. 


i 
| 
; 
i 
i 
| 











| Siteh Siest draught —— oy the 


3 and of all 


nthe HAYWARD, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union street, Borough 
able Ironmongers, Builders, &e. 





LADS, with the following Tale :—4 foot : 


100, 3s. 6d. ; 115, 3s. 
to cover 5 yards. Any length sent required, Cash, es 
par wfecor TON OWEN, 175, Pentonville-road, N. 


5 133, 2s. Gd. ; 160 Laths in each bundle, | 








| cod 


| 
/ 








AEN wet AUBIGNY STONE. 
and Quarryman. 


RB 
rad onto fin Ca any 


uantities, ES cconeun: 
he pan bab, wae Oe 


Town-hall. 





ten 
BROTHERS, sls Mastfactrers, 19 on | pes SILICEOUS STONE.—All 


ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS executed tn 
Sie SS Se Ree ae Oe ee 


Pale FRED. RANSOME, 


Withell Vines Geer Westminster ; or Patent Stone 





. reference, 
on a Pym yom Barton, -~ Co. Advertisement Contractors, 
2, Upper Wellington -street, 





ett WANTED, by a Young Man | #!° 


for the past in 
Oil Mills in Suffolk. He is most respectably connected, and can 
present sear, with whom he has 


wee years in extensive 


uch an oom ne” Lape esie & manufactured goods. 


SU OGRICA CLOCK COMPANY’S, 


WAREHOUSE, 528, New her ape ye ak i a clocks, known 


ver the world as the en a cheapest timekeepers, and 
less likely to get out of order. feats satis kitchen clocks, 30s. ; 
parlour, 35s. and 40s.; one-day, ‘ace to 20s. cottage timepieces, fs. 6d. 


They are sent, bg tg the country, on the receipt of post. 
order, by H. 8. ROGERS, importer 


iad 











EAaaiars FOREMAN.—WANTED, a 


Re saat: 





com: it person, os nee SEO AS- One whe | 
petent oes nts and 





ese at prices lower 
f , than those. paid for’ slate. 22, auxhall-bridge-road, 
would be preferred. Age not to, exceed 35 'y, by letter, Ww. 

stating pre employment, to Messrs. or co Bye and co.) © Mr, HAMILTON STEWART, Manager. 


vious 
Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


CHITECTS. 
REENGAGEMENT, temporary or 


otherwise, i required by a Gentleman socurtotand to ge neral 
superintendence of works pong loon 








HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE | 
GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Ot ae 

| seer Saas and CO. Proprietors, the largest and most 
of Chimneypieces in re at the above-named tabla: 
ment,— Manufactories : (Ital 





“8 a 


and working drawings, quantities street, London.—Estimates for every description of work, 





d-surveying. Good 
terms moderate.— Address, LBA City News-rooms, 66, Cheapside. 


TO a os rane Ente antag at AND 8SUR- 
CIENT ASSISTANCE. 


A JUNI 1OR “MEMBER of the "Profeesion 





undertakes the PREPARATION of iy ge Perspectives, | of their own 
terms. 


Lund and other Burveys, upon moderate , caine. 
ment in the country not objected to. Refe 
— Address, “‘ Architect,” City News-rooms, Cheapside, B.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 








A Young, Maz, aged 33, having served five 


ASSISTANT to a BUILDER. Would | engage ys Hate two <tr ata 
salary. . Z. Post- 
an Buckhurst-hill, Woodford, Essex. 


HANDRAIL and STAIRCASE HAND, 
is in WANT of an ENGAGEMENT. No objection to the 
= el Good references given.—Address, B. ©. 14, sic crate 











TO ARCHITECTS. 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, of 


‘emporay o drawing, is Gntiows of a 


fi EXGAGRNERT, tther or otherwise,— Address, W.H.W. 


SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, | 
| &c.,—FABBRICOTTI, HROTHERS, ERS, of Carrara (Italy), Tenpestens | 
| of all ss Marble, keep a constant well-supplied Stock of ae | 

in Blocks, at the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising STATU. 
VEINED, VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, ae AD I Ene prs 
Quarries at Carrara,—Bardilla, Black and Gold, Sienna, | 
Greotte, St. Ann’s, Vert des Alpes, &e, &¢.; Vases, 
and Gallery Statues manufactared in Italy ; and takes 


’, Thames-bank, Pimlico ; and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 


| 
| 
i 
; 


——- US UNDRY 


Garden — 
Contracts for | | err. 
all the above sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the Trade, | have 
Carrara Wharf, | 


youn BAZLEY ¥V WHITE and BROTHERS, 
RBLE WERCHAN 


Marble of all Kinds and of best quality, im Bleck and Slab. 





| as well as Local Architects of incest favourably 
| epee Sn quniiiies ane eon used for extensive 

me the Bri ay foot cube, 
in block. The stone may be had ked at t at 

















ALENTIA SL 


The Valentia Slab Company 


Prison, tonville, and ether 





BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT for 7 gg A Paving, Port- | 
land and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire 
invite the attention of Builders, Masons, and 
es where everything will be charged 


iso Bricks, Lime, | 


| 
' 


deta kg 
orks, 


ATE SLABS— 


invite attention to their Slabs, 


? 


Bethlehem 
the Ordnance Model 


; Malting Floors in Bed- 


wholesale terms, apply to 


, at t Valentin, K A 
SL e ¥ po W., Fane, 1858. 


' fordshire and Breweries, the Race Stand st 
MARKEL WHARF, REGENTS-PARK _Teremcutt mains, and ary Koei tacky, the pinche sais 








TH STONE OF BEST QUA 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


es 
othe Seekiee 180 See ae eee eae 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT ARCHITECT is desirous 


of a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town or country. He has been 
years the understands ve and detail 


, and 1 skilled tn both Clawic and Gothic esiqn. oe 
. a oe t of a 


ferme fren a 
ARCHITECTS AND 
GOOD ‘DRAUGHTSMAN, with seven 





terms moderate, — Address, BETA, Omhee of 








youd empetanes 3 ecclesiastical, and 
itecture, ENGAGEMENT. He-has a ~s ase 
Gothic design and detail, Snes to prepare ay ar en os fin’ 
and w ee Qt can take ont neal tities and 
work.—. Post-offiee, 65, King iiliam-street, City, E. City, zc 





A PRACTICAL € CARPENTER and 


JOINER = for RE- es 
GuRERAL POR Fo a Ea pong as SHOP or 


job. Goat references — 7 nis wins Rigs of scominy 
~Aaiven, 5. B 4, -street, 





8 
CLERK of ‘WORKS, , a “thoroughly "Prac: 


construction, requires a RE-ENGAGEM art, so CARRE of W' RKS 
or GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT Estate. ae 





: * 0 ARCHITECTS. 

NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN, aged Pons) 

SAGEM. both styles, and ecquainted with detail 
No. 9, Walect-equare, London, 8. 














| 








of prices a | 
: pact the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath Stone Office, | cation to the Manager, at 4, Wharf, South Wharf-road, Paddington, W 
and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the q¥ , A T E 8 for 8 AL E 
for ngineering and” Bai Sane a see ates an ee ) ERICES, for not less than Four Tons, st NINE ELMS 
Quarries a communication with the prin- ee Ae BEaT QUALITY 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. piwhact and estimates for 25 by 19 q ae 6 
Sa ee Ce cS ae ~" cesar 
applientien. 7, M ~street, London, 8.¥. Sei “ : tae 
ORKSHIRE STONE—THOMAS isbie ye He 
TILNEY, Stone Merchant, pe B ener ng ey Se nay dines Woy 9... 426 w 
form Builders, Surveyors, and he can Mwy w. cavedes OED o 
ie tae on eames e vaving, BW SB  oveccsrscccaes 8.8 Oa 
cot out to. diaen an tivanams clucaduanaes aaa pag noe gong coe tS See ae 216 0 w» 
24 by 19 meme St 
24 by ID on nveeves rune 9 EE @ 
iW. ASPINALL, STONE MERCHANT, wt kin Gunataae Pos ; 





Se Se eae & heat Se lecti 
quarries in 


cz stock of STONE, trom the various ious 
or! 

Hare hill’ tn blocks and siabe, of all all thicknesses ; Scotch and other 
Portland and Bath Stone in blocks. 


SE eeehaeeiaiaianiaoeal 
AMUEL TRICKETT, VICTORIA 


Swan, ib o Docs, Rawden 
Hare, "Samay Fa” estore, sat Wily Tang 


a large 
Yorkshire, vis. "Tooled 
, Potternewton, Robin oe 





station every half-hour. 


| | eees ROCKHILL PAVEMENT. 
nen eipeoese peace 


CAEN WHAR?, ROTHERHITHE, 8.2. 











IMBER and SLATES.—To BUILD 





beiliwail, Poplar oe Ww Tadle Bouth Dock, he has 
5 near 
Sere Oo eee Sn ee cee en oe Sag 
a Tlemceeae 
Dect cn MIPS 8 plo 0 
Senall ditto... 98 a eee 
Marchioness .... ~~ ae sto @ o 
Comat, «--= + ‘oe 615 6 = 
Small ditte i... .. ae 500 pre 
Viscountess ... a 2 4 6 a 
Sia la, sav ai pd and planed ves ciue sbiin, ela tho Sh thks 
im each alab, at per foot, 1)-in. Pin. 6d. 2h-in. 64. thin. ot. 


fF 
z 


















































NEMA ME IL, SPRITE Be 


























































































THE BUILDER. 











ee 
M‘CARTHY, CA CARMAN, and. SAND J 


pA an ge Sond from above or Neg hate py om 
Coe boca team cot Seer eeacms| 
barge, in any quantity, slongxide 
(RoGcon and COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 


OINERS’ ‘WORK in all its f eos 
FE SE OM, OE Smee es eo eB 


JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


Gantt, Gomme eT Stamford -street, Lazabeth, 8. 
.B Price-list an application. 


HITE and MITCHELL, 


JOINERS 
‘4 AND SASH-MAKERS TO THE TRADE, 
No. Il, -read, Lambeth. 

Staircases, Shop-fronta, Fittings, &c. of material and 
superior workmanship. A List of Prices sent om receipt of a poxtage- 
| stammp.— Workshop ro ial-read, Lambeth. 

JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 











PATENT ASPHALTE 
BOILER, —_— Se apne y por fered 
%, powGAaTE MILL. I Pb me 


SPHALTE-GERVASE FOOTTIT, I" 
London. Beta 




















material That ce rem of peferenoe in Lam pros i ia 
to. Ketimates given for every kind of the abuve work. } } 


AAR tat mo FOREIGN and BRITISH, | 


for PLAT BOOFING, and every description of PAVING, | 
situations. 


M %, 1. PER SQUARE YARD. 
gph Builders supplied with a ny eet and 
Karn Floors, Instructions for wing it. 
Apply te JOHN PILKINGTON, Polenceae and Liramer 3 nalte 
Office, Manwncut Chan bers, 34, Fish-street-hill, 
NB. Importer of the PURE ROCK ASPHALTE, from the LIMMER 


SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 














+ — 


Lists of Prices and Esti 
NO SHUTTER BARS. 











SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 


Steam Po ‘ 











sr description of Railway, 
a > | ‘nd Agricultural Work. . 
TEMPERED for every purpose, situation, and export to : 
every i 
The Trade ied om terms, and estimates given 
wars oy itucde ; also fox 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 


ENNINGSS SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 

SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by above, 

; at HALF THE COST of the UNSIGHTLY and DESTRUCTIVE 

; i SHUTTER-BAR. a referred to in every public street in London. 
orderi abe send 


THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS -— 


Sunderiend Wharf, Rotherhithe ; -- ‘ 
Offices, Landon at street opposi ng me, FINISHED THICKNESS of 
a * Mackeaht hathouy BC. te | Shutters, laa ar toe onan 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and by the Inventor, = 





EO 
Sanitary and Engineering oneal Holland-street, 
Biackfriars-road. 


DANTILES PAVING, and | PIPE-TILES. = 





Sere DREWs, Wisbech, Cumbridgeshire, offers Fanttiey at 
tinch Paving we. Delivered in truck “RTISTIC TABLE GLA8s 


oe She. on a ore eae. Detivwred tn trenks in 


ong the line on the Eastern Counties Rai 


ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. | 


JAMES HETLEY and ©0. beg te inform Architects, Builders, 


in any style, ae cut, oF en, 
GOODWIN, No. 33, 


TAINED-GLASS WINDOWS for the 


bg ig’ , London. 








ANK of DEPOSIT, Established A.D. 1844 
the Plan sieaereere whids's bigh ante of Untarent 
"Depoita mode maunde by ey eet, may by withdrawn without 
“The ‘puterest is payable in cate A 
i 


Sains ticqeabig batuuieaer tee 
at from 10. 10. te 1001. 
ADVANCED, within 20 miles of 





stamps te be en- 
, 1, Craven-strect, 
te FOUR o'clock. 
Cee ARLES STAUNTON, Cashier. 











Roe of EVERY DESCRIPTION: 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH; OR 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 67. PER 





pty Bi ell Y INJURY 
May be on kamal Pamend of 31, fora in the 
A naitwa ~ ann pine amnigies men froma 
com 
this aay hot taused Guaschyr foam oo paneation 
hy? tis Meatabete 2 aecdemiogn ae ne one 


ONE every FIFTEEN is more or leas 
cay merveeny Mieiimugany hus alesnty geek apcenee 
be had at the Company's 

where, also, Rail- 

way Accidents alone may be insured by the Journey or Year. 
NO E FOR AMP DUTY. 

oo 


= street, gma ir ng Sart 


RICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 








{ to eall attention to the following testimonial in 
favour of their new PATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which they believe 
to be the « of white light ; 

“ Ha been requested by Warren de la Rue, Esq. F.R.S. 
F.RAS. &. to an improved , 
exhibit his Binch } » at the meeting 
of the British Association, at Leeds, we , after a complete 
series of trials, on illuminating them with the new BELMONTINE 
ARGAND LAMP R and SONS, makers, Warwiek-lan 
Newgate-street, Sace vien of the teat: Wms tnapeenel 
by more than thousand scien ¥ surpassed 
any exhibited, to w! the ,eonstancy 
and purity of the materially contributed. find 


these lampe well adapted for illuminating our newly-h 
achromatic 





will be sent on 
furnish estimates any 
Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, 


house, 35, Bobo-square, or conservatory ws, hall 
INTON and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and Toe met str'co Maseteteine Artee? Cclourmes, Shand 52, 


Halls, Conser- Rathbone-place. 


LASS—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
ti Drivin, and CHOWN SHEET, HOMTICULTURAL, ORNAMENT Al, ODLOURED, 


hawtal 


MILLION.— Instead of staining Leng oy wn stain a 
eaail with eral 














Kitchen tay be had, in variety, at their Warehouse, 9, 
Alba “place, Black bridge qa and at their PHOTOGRAPHIC, and is seuny description of glass, ofthe best mane- 
Btoke- upon Trent, Staffordshire.” ducagint “T+ tmoture, at the lowest terms. 

| Lists of prices estimates forwarled, on an eqeeianes Re 

i Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, 





LASS PAINTING and MURAL DECO- 


W RATION.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, 90, Southampton 
' Strand, beg to inform the clergy, architects, and others, that a 
will be happy to submit DESIGNS for such "WINDOWS as may be 
stil po Sa cry oe Hoa Rh pm glass, of an inexpen- 
till to attention quarry 
eth 


sive but very effective character.—Prices, &c. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 





. channel bricks, coping, fireproof 
speriet quality, wih wnmerow vier sotisies, es, together with Lista, | 
ustrations, Prices, and other aoe SS She sme me te | 
obtained at GARRETT, BRC ufactory, hill 
Tilericx, Burslem, Staffordshire; or their London Depot, 15, South | 
Wharf, Paddington. 


EAKE'S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, | 














PIPES, &c,—Notice is hereby most ven, that the | British and Patent Plate, Crown, Horticultural, Stained, 

ANDON DEPOT for this Ware is REMO TED to } o. 2 Wharf, | Colonred, Ornamental, G Ground uted, Rough Plate, 
i t North, City-road _N. Sndly, that Phe every description of Glass. 

term, “ TERRO-METALLIC is the exelusive right of the Proprietor ; | Estimates and Price Seemed eean suai of business card ; 
Exhibitiss, note the grant of s First-class Medal. sed rank the Mane: | R. METTAM and CO: 

tion, . 5 
factories kisown 00 Ieag as “The Tilarles,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as | 30, PRINCES-STREET, 80HO, LONDON, W. 
the first of the kind in world, | 


WINDOW GLASS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON’S NEW LIST 


of REDUCED PRICES are now ready, and may be had on 





0 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &.— 





Meners. € —— and BARNARD beg to call the ee | coptedion. 
of Architects and others to their lange assortment ELS, which | 
comprise centre flowers, trasses, friezes, soffits, hed \ - , de. | EE SAAR OPN ee Ee 
in every variety of style and order. Undereut castings may be in ” thirds, » Su.dd. yy 
any cement or plaster, on the lowest terms, Superior plastering and | ” seconds, ” 608. » 
tols ted by them in most workmanlike manner, and | » best, ” 80s. ” 
given free of charge. An Album of of part of | Boxes of 100 feet each, at 10s. 19s. 14s. or 16s. according to size. 
the above stock may be seen on to ©. and B.| 2loz, 2608, 3802. and 42oz. in various qualities. 
Superior of by them, delivered in town or | Also, CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
atany railway weg co be apd terms. Patent Hydroboron for | 1Goz. and 2loz. oooh: Glass of various Patterns, and Coloured 
converting Ocala Cul eae hereak pie. Glass, British Pinte Glass, Patent Plate, Cast and Rolled Rough Plate, 
a_i 2. Gl. ee. oe Lanyard neh 0 9 gd from 3 to 1 inch thick. 
is Patent Cement is superior te payer sets quickly, net | Na 
warp, crack, or effloresce, and may be painted or polished al COLGURS, " VARNISHES, &c. 
few days after its <f the shove ‘smtertal, tn | ; seconds ditto, 300. 6d. perewt. Lin- 


uine White 
imitation of a variety of marbles, may be seen at the Offices, 24, Fy ob Detioa dite Torpentine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. éd.; Carriage 
| ditte, 10s.; Copal ditto, las. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, 


a OLE NSE of the i 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Cater aes or at the South-Western Plaster Depot, Homer- 
street, 

i tas Gentle to: parent te ee Parian, whilet it i 
possemes all ite good qualities. 


TONE-CARVING, — To ARCHITECTS 
kK.) and BUILDERS.—The Advertiser is just the deco- | 
rations of one of the finest churches in the ki , amd is desirous of | 
contracting for similar work In any part. years of active 
practice, and references to some of the leading architects of the day by 
whom he has been are the heat guarantees can offer for 
= —— Adress, *h. Swan-street, Dover-road, Borough, 

om. 


H. 








tiption. 
Milled Sheet Lead and Pipe of all sizes. Old Lead bought or taken in 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street | Without, London. 
Established is of One E d Years. 





“Pp 








TO DRAUGHTSMEN A> 


Sema PLATE - GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
MORRELL, BLACK 1 LEAD Pk PENCIL 


No. 26, SOHO-BSQUARE, LO im, We. 





Bee ine Gitte. 
BEBSB. ditt. ditto, 


xu i 
Seid by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


TOINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURES, Ne. 109, Plest-stoest eR PLATE-GL ar 8 §&, 
AH Afr drawing om vee Te F light amt shading SUPPLIED AT THE | ality nd Oo en 
i for — B bind for shading. Contracts given upon application. 
HB hard and black for draw- LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 











oa ees ee Sg, | Semen Tee 
J. MILLS, LAZIERS DIAMONDS! 


Stamford-ctreet, Lambeth ; 
Lawrence and Sons. 
Sy exduting 6 pabgecna eat hae prices will be returned. 








"ee atl and 


d lam ers, and the oil, 
pan bg b PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE OMPANY (LIMITED), 
——. ‘Vauxhall, London, 8. 

Sherwoodole fs now supplied fn Is. and cake oa oid cero 
as efficacious as benzine 


ren ind ieee oH t, and to ha vee oh ws ie 

° sa to have a m easanter 
smnell.—To be had retail from &c. and whole- 
po 2 ct Secapae, partemens, 





]{OPTON-WoeD STONE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
STONE AND MARBLE WORKS, 
BUCKLAND HOLLOW, NEAR A MBERGATE, DERBYSHIRE. 
ARRIES : HOPTON Wood, NEAR WORKSWORTH. 
Manufacturers of Foreign and Derbyshire Fossil, Marble, and 7 aamaal 
Wood Stone Chimney- gy Monuments, "Tablets, &. 

Hopton-Woed Stone sawn te all dimensions, and in tS 
Rubble Limestone for Fluxing and Bu 

-Wood Stone being white and very — is peculis urly 

&e. &c. and been 


seen, 67, Prince’s-street, Leicester- 








pats? DERRICK COMPANY, 


Orrices—27, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
In Two Thousand Shares 


CaPrraL—£100,000. Shares of £50 each. 


, Brigh 
2, Langbourn-c hambers, Fenchurch-street. 
e Jaines nation RN, Abingdon- Kensington. 
D. Bishop, Esq. 9, South crescent, square. 
—Charies Walton, Esq, 30, Bucklersbury. 
— London and Westminster , Lothbary, London. 
for the general introduction of 


has been formed 
a after the most s:tis- 





Baw 
This Com 
Bishop's “ 


factory —s= 
en ae 








others, 
eae 0 Siete bein eetioay on ae 
been built for the requirements of the 
heavy weights, such 


: recently, 
paring for operation about the coasts of Great Britain and off foreign 


In the United States these aed Derricks have been extensively 
adepted, to the entire satisfaction of the parties Sapoy og Two 
have been erected for the American Government, at the Brooklyn 


4 I 


) steamers. 
by ce Pu ng ite —— halt a, dividends of 10 per cent; ; but, 


» 1957, has reguiarly paid quarterly dividends of the like 


The Dineetors of the Patent Derrick Com and their friends 
em ea apemtar send. ged ei full, shante So. the auheuh.at GhAaae tee 
order to construct and submit to the public the river and sea-going 
Derricks prior to soliciting co-operation towards the highly im- 
portant and promising enterprise for which the Company has been 


The Directors are now isening to the public farther Shares of 50%, 
capital stock of the Company to the extent of 20,0008, 
Thens Manas and oaguioel to bs pabd an tellres > 

1. on application, and the remainder by ealla of 161. 
each, at intervals of one month between-each eal. 


Forms of application for Shares, and Prospectuses, may be obtained 
at the Offices of the Patent Derrick Company. 

27, Cornhill, London, ' e.3. SHARP, Secretary. 

*,* The Directors are gegen a =a 
struction of Floating, 
Harbour Commissioners, Dock - ete lt eye cael 














